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|VHIITIER MACHINE CO, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - BosTon. 





Fle VATOR SIGNALS 
OF ALL KINDS 


HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


51 WEST 24TH ST.,. NEW YorK 











A® CHITECIURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 
» SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. Mass 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination aud by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
vithout examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue avply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University Hall. Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean.' 








1s OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System, Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 
Main Office: 828 Land Title Bldg., Broad and 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





O10 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 

President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 





MEDFORD, MASS. 





TAs COLLEGE 


ELMER H. CAPEN, LL.D., President. 


The college is on a hilltop four miles from Bos- 
ton, combining the advantages of country and 
city. It offers to the student in all departments 
the best methods of instruction, and the various 
facilities requisite for a thorough education ata 
moderate cost. 

Departments 
The College of Letters The Engineering Dept. 
The Medical School The Graduate Dept. 
The Dental School The Bromfield Pearson 
The Divinity School School 
The Sumner School 
The Engineering Department 


There are four courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science:— : 
Civil Engineering Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering Chemical Engineering 

Descriptive circulars giving requirements for 
admission, details of courses, description of 
buildings, and laboratory equipment, together 
with appointments secured by graduates, mailed 
free on application. Address 

HARRY (i. CHASE, Secretary 
Tufts College P. O., Mass. 





NEW YORK. 


THE SOCIE TY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information appiyto the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 83d st., New York City. 








Will Last 


Only when the right kind of varnish is used. 1 
materials and nearly four score years’ experience in manu- 
facturing give permanent satisfaction when you specify 


|, X. L. Preservative Coatings 


For Varnish Catalogue write 


The best 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass. 

We contract to perform al} labor and furnish all mate. 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIPGES., 


We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(J NIVERSITY OF PENNS YL- 


VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR Course (Degree &. S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree M. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL CouRSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIvIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De- 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 





“ [24 AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


Tue Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
RY 
WitiiaM R. WaRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 





ROBER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
139th-140th Sts.: — Locust Ave. and East River 


Established 1830. New Yore 
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FRCER'S METAL 
Bou ILINGS 


Standpoint 


They are most perfect in architectural 
style, adaptable to any kind of structure; 
they are everlasting, economical, more decora- 
tive than others; easier to put up and our 
variety of designs is larger and better than of 
all other manufacturers combined. 

Our ceiling catalogue is free. Send for it. 


Best From Every | 





THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio 


Specialties: Ceilings, pre Siding, Fireproofing 
Sow York, 210 E, 23d St.; Boston, 176 Federal 
| 1215 Filbert St.; St. Louis, 

- Main St. 











FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U, S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED AUTHORIZED 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
oF rtunity to judge because of our frequent 
erence to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 
The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


33 40 Francs. :: 





Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


16 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 











VIINERAL WOOL____e 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Established nearly 40 Years 


» THE... 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Woo; 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. ¢ 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the inst six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 





PORCELAIN 


ENAMELED BATHS 


surpass all others in quality, design and durability, and the large number 
of exclusive patterns in which they are made, permits the selection of a 
bath that will harmonize with the decorative treatment of the bathroom, no 
matter how modest or elaborate it may be. 














The ** Occident.” Plate 101 G. 
Every piece of “Standard” Ware tears our “ Green 
and Gold” guarantee label and has our name “Standard” 
or initials ** S. S. M. Co.”? cast in relief on the exterior. No 


others are genuine. 





The ‘*Occident’”’ 


is the choice of many who desire a sanitary, 
modern equipment without expending more 
than is necessary to provide these most 
essential features. The “Occident”’ is made 
in five sizes, with trimmings as shown, also 
with Imperial Waste and Overflow or Bell 
Supply Fittings. 


The exterior finish of the bath is a matter 
worthy of the consideration of every archi- 
tect. The 


“Standard” Bath Decorations 


as applied by skilled decorators, with special 
facilities for the purpose, makes the exterior 


as inviting as the interior. The reasonable 
cost at which we furnish exterior finish 
should cause every bath to be specified with 
one of our factory finishes, thus insuring 
satisfaction to the client, instead of the 
expense and annoyance resulting from the 
application of ordinary paint by unskilled 
hands. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, 


U. S. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO,| *°°": 


“Italian Renaissance Doorways.” 
PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON Py gaa 
OUILADELPUIA CHICAGO BALTIMORE In Cloth, $7.50. 


In Portfolio, $6.50. 








We own patents for the Johnson System of Poy pen Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 











Woman's Exquisite Caste 


prompts her to select 


HINNEAR RADIATORS 


every time for use in the home, because they are made in a wide 
variety of finishes to conform to any interior decoration. 

Formed of Steel, Brass, Copper and Bronze. They are very 
light and durable and furnish a maximum of heating surface in 
limited floor space. 








Write for Catalogue No. 5 











KINNEAR HOOD STEEL CO. 


@zxaz=m®) No. 141 Broadway, New York 












Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


Price, paper cover - - - - - - - - - 30 Cents. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








Topographical Index of Advertisers. 


[Fer pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
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“Topical Architecture 





@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 


ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture, instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 





@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


15.00 ‘‘Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ or ‘Door 


|" atten from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


25.00 ‘(Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ and ‘‘Door and 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
| taian Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NotTE :—“Jtalian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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HE most particular Draughtsmen find no flaws.in the good quality of 
8B DIXON'S 4@0"'c2" ARTISTS’ PENCILS 


All useful degrees of hardness. Send J6c. in stamps for samples. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. ; 
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ee WATER oe 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, a ~f and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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The Principal Journal of the Architectural Profession and the Building Crades. 


QO \\ 





Every Friday Price, Fourpence 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE UNITED STATES, $6.25 or 26s. 
Offices: Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W. C., England 


Specimen sent on receipt of postcard 








James A. Miller & Bro. 


133 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Fire Retarding Wire Glass Windows 
Sheet Metal Frames and Sash 


Skylights, Tile, Slate and Metal Roofing 

















“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 





By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





£Lrice, $1.25. 





Established 1844 


French’s 
Paints and Varnishes 


Highest Standard Attainable 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Samuel H. French & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 





“TRADE 
ARR core NRHN 


& 
READY 


mixep RED PAINT 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 
absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KIMBALI. BROS, CO., 1014 9th St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR €0.,141 Vincent 
St., Cleveland, O 
New York Office, 120 Cedar St. 








Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 
TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 





RICHARD CROMWELL, Jr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer. 
CHAS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P. B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Masonry in 
Modern Work—= 


A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
Structures. 


By R. GUASTAVINO, ARCHITECT. 





Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


For Sale by the 





Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


BEG Pwanpn GOLD MEDAL ADAN EXPOSITION 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 











RANE VALVES 








ASPHALT roors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BroaDWwaYy - - New Yorg, 








New York Metal Ceiling Co. 
Interior Decorators 


In Steel, Stucco and Enam- 
eled Metal Finishes 
ASK TO SEE ENAMETILE 
A perfect substitute for Encaustic Tiling at about 
one-half the cost 


Main Factory and Show Rooms 
637-541 WEST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Bosten Office, 19 Pearl Street 
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SAMUEL CABOT, SoL_E MANUFACTURER, 


Are you aware that eel-grass is almost 
uninflammable ? 


Do you know anything more 
: inflammable than flax? 
*, Our Sheathing and Deafening 
Quilt is made of eel-grass. 
The imitations of our Sheath- 


<™ | ing and Deafening Quilt are 
— made of flax or refuse tow. 


Boston, Mass. 

















“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,” 


40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 

LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 

2133 Broadway - - = New York City. 
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Staircase, American Geographical Society Building Howells & Stokes, Architects 


IRON BRONZE AND BRASS 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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T is, perhaps, unfortunate that, when Mr. Edward Clark 
died, a few years ago, and the appointment of his successor 
was under consideration, the opposition to Mr, Elliot F. 
Woods, for a long time Mr. Clark’s right-hand man, was made 
to have the air in the eyes of the public of a very puerile objec- 
tion to his being allowed to assume the title of architect, he not 
being an architect by training and education. This false posi- 
tion on an important matter was largely due to the mistaken 
zeal of the Washington group of architects. Mr. Woods, how- 
ever, was shrewd enough not to care for a shadow so long as 
he could secure the real substance and was quite willing to 
draw his salary as “superintendent” and not as “ architect ” 
to the Capitol. Any one but our self-opinionated Senators and 
Congressmen could perceive that there were dangerous possi- 
bilities in placing the care of the physical home of the coun- 
try’s government in unskilled hands ; but the gaudy and garish 
work an untrained hand and head would be likely to develop 
unfortunately is the kind of work that appeals to and wholly 
satisfies the majority in our political bodies. If any one could 
have foreseen the possibility that the Congress could seriously 
think of entrusting the enlargement of the Capitol to the skill 
of an untrained head-clerk, the efforts on the part of the pro- 
fession to secure the appointment of a thoroughly competent 
architect as successor to Thornton, Bulfinch, Latrobe, Walter, 
Clark and their several intervening fellows would have been 
so strenuous that they must have succeeded. It is our recollec- 
tion that it was distinctly understood, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, that although Mr. Woods’s services and knowledge of the 
building fairly entitled him to his appointment as superintend- 
ent, he must give way to a competent architect where any seri- 
ous architectural work was required, and with this impression 
in mind, we have been surprised to learn of the amount and 
serious nature of the alterations that have already been carried 
out by him according to his own notions. But when the sug- 
gestion is made that the long-talked of completiun of the eastern- 
front extensions shall be put into his hands, we think it high 
time that a halt should be compelled by the protest of educated 
men everywhere. It is within the limits of possibility that the 
scheme for which Mr. Woods has prepared a model is the very 
best scheme that could be prepared. If it is, the leading archi- 
tects in the country are fair-minded enough to be willing to 
express themselves to that effect. They must, however, have 
the opportunity to examine the model which Mr. Woods has 
prepared and compare it with other possible solutions. This 
opportunity has in a measure been secured to a committee of 
the American Institute of Architects, but it is by no means 
impossible that Mr, Cannon and others who are strong backers 
of Mr. Woods may not be able to make Congress believe that 
the outcry is merely one more expression of petty professional 
jeclousy. To expect laymen to appreciate technical criticism 
of a design or model when there are not at hand other designs 
or models to confirm the truth of the criticism, is to hope for 
the miraculous, and as the Institute’s committee has not had 
time enough to arm itself with illustrating data, we fear that 
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its argument will be held mere word-juggling, another evidence, 
merely, of high-toned trade-unionism. 





HE ingratitude of republics is as proverbial as that of 

Charles II, and the whole history of moral shabbiness 

cannot produce more disgraceful instances of official neglect 
and wrong-doing than can be drawn from the records of our 
own Court of Claims — from the early days of the ‘ French 
Spoliation ” claims down to our own time. It is matter for 
regret that two members of our profession are still the object 
of official and political indifference, and that for nearly eighteen 
years they have been unsuccessful suitors for justice. In our 
issue for May 19, 1900, we reprinted in full the bill, then 
recently favorably reported in the Senate, providing relief as 
it is called — justice as it should be held — for Messrs. Smith- 
meyer & Pelz, the designers of the Congressional Library. 
This claim has been favorably reported to the Senate in the 
Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses, and once 
it was favorably reported to the House. Once, too, it has 
been passed, but, unfortunately, only by the Senate. A few 
days ago the same bill was again favorably reported to the 
Senate, sitting in the Fifty-eighth Congress, from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and, on general principles, there should not 
be much doubt that it will once more be passed by the Senate. 
At the same time the recent discussion of architects’ fees in 
the Senate may prejudice the fate of the bill, for that discus- 
sion clearly developed the fact that there are certain Senators 
who will never agree to pay architects on a percentage basis; 
and, further, it brought to light the fact that there are certain 
Senators who firmly believe that the designer of the Congres- 
sional Library was General Casey, a belief which has been 
sedulously cultivated by “army influence” until it has become 
the chief obstacle to the satisfying of the real architects’ lawful 
claim. Upon this point the Committee on Claims, which adds 
to the Bill certain memoranda by way of appendix, touches 
and gives the sworn evidence of half a dozen architects of 
high standing to the effect that the Library was erected in 
consonance with the design prepared by Smithmeyer & Pelz. 
It is only fair to General Casey to say that the claim that he 
was the designer of the Library has been made for him, not by 
him. The Committee also incorporate in their appendix a 
summary of the controversy over the rejection of the cement, 
the act of superintendence which caused Mr. Smithmeyer’s 
abrupt dismissal, an act, by the way, which should secure 
Senator Ha!e’s warm support, in place of the cordial opposition 
he is only too likely to give the Bill. 





HE ship of hope, in which are embarked the fortunes of 
the country’s building industries, will always find uncertain 
auchorage in the shifting sands of trade-union policy, and 

it is probably not safe to argue that, because the first skirmish of 
the season has not been a very prolouged one and has reached 
a partial settlement, a firm holding-ground has really been 
found and that the first of May, the day when Janus Artifex 
decides whether to keep his temple door open or shut, will not 
find the good ship drifted far within the breakers. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate for the mechanic class in New York 
than to have a second building season so vexed and wrecked 
as was that of last year. Good faith and mutual trust should 
be the very foundation of the relation between employer and 
employed, and we believe it would easily be possible for both 
parties to stand firmly on this foundation, if it were not for the 
manceuvring of professional mischief-makers, the common 
human love of a “scrap” and the craving to secure notoriety 
for oneself in the newspaper, which is the particular weakness 
of a certain kind of mind. During the recent bricklayers’ 
strike it was unpleasantly apparent that both parties to the 
controversy were giving more attention to preparing for a 
“fight” than to seeking ways and means for a peaceful settle- 
ment. The terminating of the bricklayers’ strike is claimed as 
a triumph for the principle of arbitration, but the fact that the 
General Arbitration Board of the Bricklayers’ Union and 
the Mason Builders’ Association had twice vainly ordered the 
men back to work, pending arbitration, shows that agreements 
of this kind are of no worth whatever, if the crew choose to 
mutiny and disavow the articles they have signed. 
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) HERE are a good many things in which labor organiza- 
tions concern themselves which we like to applaud, notably 

every movement that has a bearing on educational advance- 
ment, moral growth and improved hygienic conditions of life, 
whether in the home or in the workshop. One of the most 
praiseworthy efforts of organized labor recently has been that 
of the Central Federated Union in New York, in opposition to 
the attempt to change, by emasculation, the present tenement- 
house law, several bills to effect undesirable changes having 
been brought before the present legislature. While the opposition 
of the laboring man to these undesirable changes might natu- 
rally be expected, since he himself is always a dweller in tene- 
ments and an endurer of their curable and incurable defects, 
nevertheless, his organized opposition to the bills is rather 
unexpected, since the promoters of these bills are, to a large de- 
gree, speculative builders and real-estate men who are large 
employers of Jabor and hope, through the carrying of their 
measures to enactment, to be able todo much more building 
than ever before, and consequently to give more employment 
to laboring men, tenement-dwellers though they may be. 





HE New York Times publishes a tabulation of the wage- 

rate now prevailing in the New York building trades, 

which is very curious and, in certain particulars, discloses a 
situation which few architects even really understand. It appears 
that the most highly-paid mechanic is the plasterer, who receives 
sixty-eight and three-quarters cents per hour, or at the rate of 
five and one-half dollars for an eight-hour day’s work. Any 
one who has endured the agony of a bit of live lime in the eye, 
or has considered understandingly the muscular strain that is 
involved in trowelling a ceiling all day long. will readily admit 
that there is reason and justice in this high rate. But why 
electricians, whose work actually involves mortal peril to 
themselves in invisible and unavoidable form, as well as putting 
more or less permanently at risk every building in which their 
work is installed, should be paid only half a dollar per hour, 
the lowest rate but two in the list, is rather inexplicable : 
indeed, painters receive the same wage, and every one knows 
that the work of the average painter can be done by any one, 
though the real master of his craft is a man to be respected 
for his competent knowledge of all branches of his work. 
House-shorers, followers of a very dangerous trade, since we 
apprehend that it also includes building demolishers, are paid 
only thirty-four and three-eighths cents per hour, or two and 
three-quarters dollars per day, while laborers get from twenty- 
five to forty cents per hour. The rate of wages evidences the 
strength and combativeness of the several labor unions, and we 
fancy that if the structural ironworkers had won their strike last 
year, their wage-rate now would be more than fifty-six cents 
per hour, which is six and one-half cents less per hour than is 
paid to marble-setters, one of whose favorite antics it is to 
cause finished marble already in place to be torn out, that it 
may be repolished by good union labor. Of course, as the 
basic principle of trade-unionism is that every man is as good 
as the next, it is the object of the day-laborer to create a union 
strong enough to force his wages up to an equality with the 
plasterers’. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the laborers’ union 
is never likely to be able to accomplish this result, so long as 
the Atlantic ferry keeps in motion. 





commissioned by the French Ministry of Public Instruc- 

tion to visit this country to study and report on the mani- 
festation of French influences in our art. It is interesting to 
find ourselves being investigated nowadays. by one foreign 
country after another. We have had many investigating com- 
mittees from Great Britain and several from Germany, but 
these have always had as their object the discovering of why and 
how our products were better, cheaper or more economical in 
some way, or how our processes were more expeditious; that is, 
these investigations have always had the air of having com- 
mercial and not educational ends in view. But this investi- 
gation of M. Adam’s seems to be something conceived on 
entirely different lines, on a much higher plane: it seems to 
promise an inquiry for educational purposes only, one which, 
if M. Adam is just the right sort of investigator, should yield 
very instructive and interesting results. It is not possible to 
assume that a French artist is coming here to learn how we 
turn out paintings, statues and buildings more expeditiously, 
more economically or better than such things are produced in 
France, but we can well understand than an artistic people 
could take pride and pleasure in learning that its teaching and 


ee PAUL ADAM, a French sculptor, has been 


example had produced a very real elevating and educational 
effect on a people whose strongest qualities had long been 
known to lie along the lines of practical utilitarianism. [; jt 
were possible to conceive that M. Adam’s visit could havea 
commercial or sinister interest, it would be needful to ent rtain 
at the same time the fear that the French Governmen: was 
experiencing misgivings as to the wisdom of further mai: ‘vin. 
ing, in face of our tariff restrictions, its magnificent an. en. 
lightened policy of allowing foreigners to enjoy the privile.. of 
entry to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and all that that im) ‘es, 
Should M. Adam report that, because of the liberality 0: his 
Government, this country was now self-supporting in the m» ter 
of art and yet declined to reciprocate by a lowering of the © riff 
barrier, it is conceivable that such a report might induce ‘he 
withdrawal of, or even the curtailing of, the present privil:. es, 
which, while it would not of course annihilate American «rt, 
would certainly be a very grave misfortune. 





HERE has been a rather remarkable series of fires in ‘he 
modern high buildings of late, and in most cases they hve 
stood the test satisfactorily, the fires usually being confi: ed 

by the firemen, without much trouble, to the rooms or floors 
where they originated. But in two of these buildings, «ne 
amongst the oldest the other amongst the youngest of t)vir 
class, there were attending circumstances which should attract 
the attention of owners, if not of the public authorities. In the 
case of the Masonic Temple in Chicago, the fire on the four. 
teenth or fifteenth floor originated, we believe, in the premises 
of a dealer in some form of fireworks; while the fire in the 
twentieth story of the “ Flatiron” building in New York, a iew 
days ago, started in the rooms of a dealer in and, evidently, 
manufacturer of celluloid nicknacks of one kind or another, 
It should be patent to the owners of such buildings that they 
have no right to imperil the lives and property of the great 
majority of their tenants by allowing the intrusion of such 
unquestionably hazardous stores or manufactures into an oflice- 
building, and it seems as if it should be one of the first duties 
of a landlord to make searching inquiry into the details of any 
manufacturing business that is to be carried on in his premises, 
particularly if those premises happen to have the form of a 
large office-building. For, even if the building be fireproof, it 
is not explosion-proof, and celluloid and fireworks can generate 
very explosive gases; even the ubiquitous soda-water fountain 
has been known to bring down its building. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, the parlor-match, the cigarette, the waste-paper basket and 
the electric wire can be counted on to provide all the fire-hazard 
the quiet lessee of an office cares to assume with his lease. 





T seems to us that we have seen a good many granite tombs 
I and mausoleums that have, year after year, allowed the 
kindly sun to “thaw out the frost” in their walls, without 
incurring any structural damage whatever. The Grant Monu- 
ment, however, though built of granite, seems a more delicate 
affair than its smaller and more humble prototypes to be found 
in grave-yards in many different latitudes and as many different 
climates, for the Graut Monument Association has just applied to 
the New York State Legislature for an appropriation of 
ten thousand dollars to install a steam-heating system iu the 
monument under its charge. To heat the structure for 
the health’s sake of the caret:ker, and for the greater comfort 
of the occasional sight-seer or impassioned devotee, is not at all 
unreasonable ; but to ask the money in order that the monu- 
ment may not be compelled to * thaw out,” like I+ss dignified 
structures, seems to suggest that there is some sort of * graft” 
in view that needs a specious disguise. 





T is unfortunate that a certain captain of a Baltimore fire- 
boat cannot ch.nge his calling and transfer his activities to 
New York where, as a builder with an eye single to the 

observance of the letter of the law, his services would be 
sought to the exclusion of his fellows. The story goes that 
this nautical Dogberry found, during the progress ot the recent 
Baltimore conflagration, that it was necessary to dump the 
ashes that had collected in his fire-room; but, recalling that 
there was an ordinance forbidding the dumping of ashes in the 
inner harbor, he would not heed the entreaties of bystanders or 
the orders of the fire chiefs on shore and, for once, make a 
breach in his reputation as a law-abiding citizen by discharging 
the ashes where he lay. Rather than break the law, he stopped 
work upon the fire and put off down the bay to his regular 
dumping-ground, returning some two hours later to his inter- 
rupted work, only to find that the fire was now out of reach 
from any station he could attain. 
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SAND-LIME BRICK FROM ‘A BRICKMAKER'S POINT- 
OF-VIEW.! 
y /U have undoubtedly heard that old saying, that “ Fools rush in 


where angels fear to tread,” and that was about how I felt 
when your honorable Secretary asked me to read a paper on 


thi. subject. 

bout one year’ago, when we met in Boston, as a brickmakers’ 
ass viation, if any one had told me that I would read a paper on 
Sav .-lime Brick I would have told them that I guessed that they did 
not «now what they were talking about. 

\' ell, a short time after getting home from Boston, a gentleman 
dro: ped in at my office one day and pulled out of his grip three 
bricxs, and said to me, after I had looked them, over carefully, 
« \Wiat would you say if you could make such brick as that from 
san. and lime, for a certain price ?” (which he named) ; “ would you 
be interested?” I said “ Yes, if you can prove what you have said 
to ne, I would, most certainly.” 

A short time after this I visited a plant where they were turning 
out this kind of brick, and after looking over the outfit made up my 


mind that in many ways, perhaps, there could be some improvements 
made on the brick that were being made there. 

| then went home and formed a stock company that is now turn- 
ing out the kind of brick that can be seen by all in the Exhibitors’ 
Hall. , 

| made up my mind (and have had no reason to change it), that 
if such a brick could be made from sand and lime, that they were 
going to take a place in the market and hold it, for the reason that 
they will take a place between pressed and common clay brick. The 
pressed-brick men cannot afford to sell their brick as cheap as the 
sand-lime brick men can theirs, and the sand-lime brick cannot be 
sold as cheap as the common clay brick, for they have to be handled 
very differently in every way. My own impression is, that the wear 
on all the machinery is going to be much greater, owing to the fine 
sand and lime dust which fills all parts of the factory. 

Then, in shipping they should all be packed the same as pressed 
brick to preserve edges, etc. Of course, this is for a first-class 
brick. 

Now, as to the absorption test, etc., you can all read as well as 
myself as to what that is and has been. I have seen some of these 
brick that were almost impervious to water; in other words, I have 
seen water turned onto these brick and let stand for hours without 
their taking in any perceptible amount. The brick we make, how- 
ever, absorb about eight per cent. As to their resisting the frost and 
cold weather, there is no question about that. At our own factory 
we have turned pails of water on the brick and put them out of doors 
and then taken out pails of hot water and dipped them in until the 
frost was all out of them, and then left them to freeze again; and 
this we have repeated until we are perfectiy satisfied as to what they 
would stand in this particular. And again, we have taken them 
when full of water and ice and put them under a steam jet and 
turned steam onto them until the top of the brick was so hot you 
could not hold your hand on it, and the bottom of the brick was still 
covered with snow or ice. 

As we have nothing with which to get a crushing test, we sent the 
brick away and got the following result : the average was 3,425 pounds 
to the square inch. And when you consider that the average crush- 
ing-strength of good clay brick that go into the New York market is, 
Iam told, about 2,000 pounds per square inch, you can see the re- 
sult is perfectly satisfactory to us. 

I live perhaps in as severe a climate as most of you, where quite 
often the thermometer goes to thirty degrees below zero; and if they 
will stand this sort of climate I think they will most any; in which, 
perhaps, you will agree with me. 

They can be made at a small additional cost in almost any color 
wanted, by using coloring matter, of course, and of absolutely perfect 
shape and almost any shape wanted. 

If there could be a law in this country causing all brick made of 
sand and lime to pass a test or a rigid examination, made by some 
one in authority — one who was competent to pass on them — and if 
the brick was not fit to be used they were to be condemned, what a 
grand thing it would be for the industry! For the reason that all 
manufacturers of this particular product would know that they had 
to make a brick that would pass this examination, and there would 
not be so many to rush in to manufacture these brick unless they were 
confident they could produce something marketable. 

Now, these brick, of course | understand, will be condemned by 
many brick manufacturers for the reason that they will not take the 
time or go to the expense of investigating this matter; but if 
the members here will look into this question as thoroughly as I 
have done, I think most of you would come to the same conclusion. 
There is no brickmaker here who can afford to ignore this matter. 
That we will have poor sand-lime brick as we have poor clay brick, 
there is no question. Why? For the reason that they will be made 
iu the same slip-shod manner in every detail, and by many who 
know nothing about brick, but who rush in, thinking they can be 
ucde su cheaply, and that there is millions in it; not looking into 
the question of why this or that is so, but it is so; and for the lack 
of investigation and thoroughness. 


‘A p-per by Daniel P, DeLong of Glens Falls, N. Y., read at the Eighteenth 
Avnual Convention of the National Brick Manutactureis’ Assuciation, at Cin- 
Ci nati, O., Feb. 5, 1904. 
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We all know of brickmakers who are constantly having breakdowns 
and delays. Why? For the lack, is it not, of a little foresight on 
their part in anticipating that this or that thing will be needed shortly ? 
And, having this thing on hand when the time comes when it is 
needed, the same thoroughness in detail that will make good clay 
brick will also make good sand-lime brick, and the want of it will 
cause failures in either case. 

Now, I can hear you (in my mind) asking about the cost. What 
do they cost? I am not going to answer that question, for the reason 
that while figures will not lie if properly placed, | have found from 
my clay-brick experience that men figure very differently as to the 
cost of their clay brick. As an illustration of what I mean, let me 
say that at one time I was on a brickyard where they burned brick 
with natural gas, which was fine, and in talking about it with the 
foreman I asked him what it cost them for fuel, and he said, “ Not 
anything.” At the same time they were putting down two wells, 
and these, with the piping to the plant, were to cost about $5,000, 
with no certainty as to how long it would last, if they struck gas at 
all. 

Now, this illustrates what I mean exactly. Some men that you 
talk with have made brick for so much per thousand, figuring up to 
the point only where they close down for the season. You cannot 
stop the interest on the plant investment any more than you can the 
weather from rotting the roof-boards off your sheds, if you should 
happen to make brick for six or eight months out of a year. No 
more can an absolutely fixed price be made on the manufacture of 
sand-lime brick. While my lime might be costing me $5 per ton, 
the next man in a different part of the country might only be paying 
$2.50 for his, and, as we all know, coal, labor, etc., all enter into the 
cost and make a great difference in the same. Now, after we had 
been running our factory for a year, if you were to ask me what they 
had cost, I presume that I could tell you what they had cost us, but 
that would be no absolute guide for you, for the reasons given. 

Now, gentlemen, there is plenty of room for this new product in 
the market, for it is well known to all of us that the day of wood 
buildings to a certain extent is a thing of the past; the buildings of 
the future must be of brick, stone or steel, and do we not all of us 
know what our choice would be? Have we not all of us seen, at the 
time of large fires, the stone crumble and the steel twist and warp 
out of shape, and the buildings go down? Also, if a fire-wall is 
wanted, what is it built of ? One thing only, brick. Our timber 
forests are pretty nearly a thing of the past. 

We are here to stay as long as we can, and so should build as 
though we intended to stay, with brick and brick only; whether they 
be clay brick, sand-lime brick, or any other properly made brick ; 
this is the best building material known, in the long run. 

Now, of course, in the erection of a factory we have had many 
things to contend with, and expect to have many more; but when we 
run up against these annoyances I am reminded of what a gentleman 
said to me once when I| went into his office to sell him brick: “* Well, 
DeLong, does the brick business have as many annoyances as the 
paper business?” I said, “ | know nothing about the paper business, 
but certainly the brick business has its share.” ‘ Well,” he said, 
“a business that does not bave its troubles is not worth looking 
after.” How often that remark has come back to me! 

You all know that this sand-lime brick business is a new one in 
this country. After a time there will be many improvements, and 
that the improvements will all tend to make a better product is what 
I sincerely hope. I could give you quite a paper on complimentary 
things said about these brick, where samples have been sent by us to 
different architects throughout the country, from the Government 
as well as the State authorities; but this is not necessary. Sufficient 
for us to know that they will be used and used extensively. Why 
not? Aren’t they equal to any clay brick at any such cost? If not, 
wherein do they tail? If they will stand the climate and the crush- 
ing-strength and will become harder the longer they stand, in this 
latter particular do they not lay over the clay brick even ? 

If you were to take a piece of Indiana limestone an a piece of 
our brick and put them under a magnifying glass, | would dety you, 
except for the difference in color, to tell which was which. Now, 
there is no hesitaucy on the part of the builder to put up as many 
stories as he wants to of the one; and why should there be of the 
other? If what I have stated to you is true, and you have only to 
try it for yourselves to prove it, tell me why the brick have not come 
to stay. 

One year ago to-day there were only two sand-lime brick factories 
in this country ; to-day there are in operation and in course of con- 
struction not very far from thirty. If there is such an increase in 
one year, what willit be in the next? It is hardly possible that all 
these people can be mistaken. We come together trom year to year 
to be mutually benefited by such contact and to learn frum one an- 
other. 

Now, I am not here to exploit this or that system of sand-lime 
brick ; each systein undoubtedly has its friends; but | am here to 
learn all [ can about any kind of brick that is good and that will be 
a credit to the manufacturer who made them; and it is left to each 
one of us personally to investigate for himpelf. 

Lam not going to defend the sand-lime brick business before this 
Convention, even if it were necessary; for it needs no defense; the 
product shows for itself; but when this or that man says that they 
will not do so and so, I would say, go a little slow, else you may be 
mistaken. For the deeper this is looked into, the more and more 
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thoroughly you will be convinced that it is one of the processes of 
brick manufacture that is all right. 

I say to you frankly, gentlemen, I went into this business for the 
reason that I thought there was some money to be made out of it, for 
I am not in the brick business for my health, any more than Croker 
was the boss of Tammany for his. 

Although a gentleman from Chicago that was at my place last 
fall said if he could stay there he could live to be a million years old 
— of course I do not wonder at that, coming as he did from Chicago 
and knowing what we all do of the place; but if I really thought as 
he did, I would have all my buildings built of sand-lime brick and 
test them for longevity. (Applause.) 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. D. Keyser, PaitapeELputia, Pa.: I would like to ask 
Mr. DeLong if he has ever given sand-lime brick one of the most 
important of tests — that of fire? We know that all important walls 
are built of brick. In Philadelphia, the building ordinance provides 
that all elevators shall be inclosed with brick walls in order to pro- 
vide protection against fire. I would like to know if the fire test has 
ever been applied to these sand-lime brick. 


Mr. DrLone: I would say to the gentleman that there is no 
question in my mind as to their standing fire. If he were to put up 
a building of these sand-lime brick and clay brick, making four walls 
and heating them as hot as he could heat them and then turn water 
on them, he would find that he would check his clay brick, and that 
the sand-lime brick would be all right. I have seen these brick 
taken when they were full of snow and put under the boiler in a red- 
hot fire and taken out uninjured. Another thing, if he will put these 
same walls up, or the walls to any building, the expansion, from the 
fire, of the clay brick will tip the walls over, while with the sand- 
lime brick there is no expansion whatever. 


D. V. Purtneton: I don’t want this to count on my time, but 
I want to ask, if that statement is true, why not have these brick take 
the place of fire-brick ? 


Mr. S. E. Franx, New York, N. Y.: There has recently been 
issued in the United States a patent for fire-brick made by the sand- 
lime process. 


Mr. ScHAFFER, PirtspurGH, Pa.: We are making sand-lime 
brick to be used in coke ovens in Pittsburgh. They have been used 
and a test made. They have been used for the crowns of coke 
ovens. 


SECRETARY RANDALL: A question has been submitted by one 
of the members here that will open this discussion. It reads as 
follows : — 


“To produce sand-lime brick, the three important factors are 
sand, lime and fuel. Can lime be made successfully from marl 
containing 98 per cent carbonate of lime? Can fuel be produced 
profitably with peat? Volatile combustion, 69 per cent, fixed car- 
bon, 22.5; ash, 865.” Submitted by Jacob Keler, North Judson, 
Ind. If Professor Wheeler will answer this question, the Conven- 
tion will no doubt allow him more than the allotted three minutes. 


PRoFEssOR WHEELER: Speaking of the ability of sand-lime 
brick to stand heat: the most refractory brick known in America 
to-day that will stand the highest heat are what we call silica brick, 
provided it is exposed only to dry heat. It is the most efficient 
brick we have, and these brick are usually of part sand with a 
small amount of binder. Sometimes this binder is fire-clay, some- 
times it is lime. If they put too much lime in, the brick will melt. 
It is merely according to the quantity of lime you use as to whether 
it will be refractory and stand the heat. This is well known to the 
trade. I am not familiar with the percentage sand-lime people 
are using, but this instance of using them for coke ovens indicates 
they will stand a great heat. They turn a hose onto the coke to 
cool it off. It is the most violent action any refractory material has 
to stand; it is known that the silica brick can stand that cold water 
at a white heat, while oft-times fire-clay brick will shatter. Formerly 
we used a fire-clay brick entirely and they did good work, but we 
found the sand-mud brick did better, so the new plants have replaced 
the fire-mud brick with the sand-mud brick. 

As regards these questions which have been submitted by Mr. 
Keller: “Can lime be successfully made from marl containing 98 
per cent of lime?” Theoretically, it can. That is a very poor 
marl and would make a very poor lime, but as marl is never more 
than lime sand, it would, I think, be a financial failure. A very 
simple practical lime-kiln could not be used for this purpose, it could 
only be burned in a very expensive type of rotary-kiln, and I doubt 
if that could compete with a simple lime-kiln. While it is possible, 
I doubt whether commercially it would be practical. 

“Can fuel be produced profitably with peat — volatile combustible 
69.5 per cent, fixed carbon 22.5 per cent, ash, 8.65 per cent.” 
This analysis is incorrect. There is no peat known that contains 
69 per cent of volatile combustible. That is, this 69 per cent prob- 


ably covers about 50 per cent water and the rest is volatile com- 
bustible matter, so this analysis gives no information whatever. 
But so far as peat is concerned, in this country it has never been a 


commercial success. The water must be expelled by a powerful 
press, or by heating and when that 60 per cent is eliminated, it be- 
comes a very low grade of fuel. But when you can buy coal a: the 
mines for 75 cents to $1.50 a ton, it doesn’t pay to go into the making 
of peat at considerable expense and hope to have it compete with 
coal. In Europe, where coal is very expensive, where they are q 
considerable distance from the coal mines, peat is used with consider- 
able success, but in this country, our coal is too close to the centre 
of industry and too cheap to allow peat to be used commercially. 


A. M. Smita, PortTLanp, Org.: I would like to ask if these 
brick made for coke ovens would stand freezing weather, and how 
they get the right proportions of lime to stand the fire. 


Mr. Scuarrer: The brick would not be strong enough for build- 
ing purposes, but would stand frost. 


S. E. Frank, New York City: I think it has been sufficiently 
established, both by theory and actual practice, that sand-lime ! rick 
will stand heat to an enormous degree and that they show an «nor- 
mous frost-resisting quality. In every instance where fires |iave 
occurred the clay brick show up much more poorly than the sand. 
lime brick. Professor Wheeler bas explained that the sand-lime 
brick is practically a silicate brick and silicate has an enormous licat- 
resisting quality. 


Mr. Scoarrer: We find that ten per cent loam will not lurt 
with us. 


R. G. Ersennart: [ take it for granted that Mr. Frank is 
pretty well posted in the matter. I would like to ask him a question, 
We know but very little about the sand-lime brick in this country, it 
has been but a short time since it was introduced here. I am inter- 
ested in this matter from the standpoint of a common brick manu- 
facturer and I would ask Mr. Frank if he has ever known an instance 
in Germany, where the sand-lime system is said to flourish, where 
a common-brick man had to go out of business on account of com- 
petition. 


Mr. Frank: I do not know of any such instance. The sand- 
lime brick as a rule are not brought into competition with clay 
brick. In a district where you have clay, you haven’t got sand. 
There are cases, of course, where you have competition. I know 
of one particular instance of recent date, being a very forcible illus- 
tration. In building some German barracks, the Minister of War 
was called upon to defend himself, for he had selected sand-lime 
brick in preference to clay brick. It was discussed at some length 
in the Thonindustrie Zeitung and they erected esand-lime brick 
buildings. In that case the clay brick were worsted. It is my can- 
did opinion that wherever the two come in competition that the 
sand-lime brick will be the victor. I do not believe, as some sand- 
lime brick men do, that you are going to be thrown into competition 
continually, but where the two come in competition I would decide 
in favor of the sand-lime brick. I would like to have the information 
I asked for, so it might not be lost sight of. I am very much inter- 
ested in avoiding all that can be avoided in these matters. I am not 
alone in this, there are others interested. I believe the sand-lime 
brick men may benefit by helping one another, and knowing what to 
avoid is of most importance. 

The clay-brick men speak of the brick made in Egypt. It is 
strange to say that the cement aqueducts made centuries ago were 
the original causes for the sand-lime business. The Germans exca- 
vating in Rome struck this material of fearful hardness; it was taken 
to the German laboratories and very closely examined and it was dis- 
covered that it was sand and lime and so began the sand-lime brick 
industry, so you see you are none the better off with your “ brick made 
in Egypt.” 


3E0. H. CAMPBELL, Toronvo, Can.: I am, perhaps, one of 
the youngest members of this Association, and perhaps the youngest 
brickmaker, in fact I may say I am not a brickmaker, but I have 
started, during the past several months, this branch of the business — 
the sand-lime brick industry. I have spent three or four months 
constantly investigating this industry, at a great deal of expense, 
and if my opinion is worth anything, and I presume it is, since I 
have gone to all this trouble and expense, I must say that I have 
absolutely no doubt as to the future of the sand-lime brick industry. 
The cost of making these brick will vary according to the local con- 
ditions: the proximity of your factory to the sand-bank, for in- 
stance. If you get your factory right up against the sand-bank, you 
can of course make your brick cheaper. I know of a place where 
the brick were made for $2.50 a thousand. There is a factory in 
Montreal where they are making brick for $360 and they were 
selling them for $12 and they cannot fill all the orders they are re- 
ceiving. As I said when [ started, [ have had no experience, not 
even in the clay business, but I am here to study the business, 
especially from a mechanical point-of-view. My opinion is that it is 
not a question of secret process, it is a question of building the best 
machinery possible and the proper handling of the material, to 
make it in its proper form. In conversation with a great many of 
the men here I find there are many doubting Thomases on this 
question among the clay men, but there have always been doubting 
Thomases everywhere. We all know Delisle was made to drink 
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hemlock because he said the world was round; he is gone but the 
world is still revolving. This question is one of evolution and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is one with which we will have 
to reckon. I have gained a great deal of information, but I 
have found that instead of one there are five different machinery 
ouses making special machinery. There are three or four new 
presses in course of construction to make these brick. I think you 
vill find now it is a question of making the machinery to make these 
brick. When that question is settled, we will have as many sand- 
lime brick as we have clay brick. In talking with the clay-brick 
uen around the country, [ have found this to be true. At the time 
iry-press brick were brought into vogue they had just as much 
lifficulty in introducing the new clay brick as the sand-lime brick 
men have to introduce their process, and [ presume there is hardly 
a clay man that will now question the success of the dry-press brick. 





ROMAN AND ROMANESQUE FRANCE.!— X. 
THE ISLANDS OF LERINS CANNES. 


J HE long tree-covered islands, twin islands one might say, which 

stretch across the bay of Cannes only a few feet above the level 

of the sea, have seen many vicissitudes. Phcenicians and Greeks, 

Saracens and Romans in succession occupied them; and in later 

days, Lero as a fortress housed Cinq Mars and the Man in the Iron 

Mask; while the lesser twin, little Lerina, became the home of a 
body of Cistercian monks. 

And who was Lero, who stood sponsor to the island? Was he 
some sort of Ligurian Hercules, or merely a mythical individual who 
represented the primitive folk occupying the islands? It is difficult 
to say; but the names of Leros or Lerios are. given to some of the 
islands of the Sporades in the ASgean Sea, and therefore one may 
draw the inference that the name implies a common origin. 

Strabo speaks of the temple of a god to whom the Ligurian pirates 
offered sacrifice, being situated upon the larger island, St. Margue- 
rite; and early in the Middle Ages this gave place to achapel. In 
the sixteenth century an inscription in Greek and Latin was dug up 
near the fortress; this has unfortunately been lost, but the imperfect 
copy of it suggests that a Greek and Roman population inhabited 
the island at the same period. 

The present fortress was built by Richelieu of old material in a 
great measure; consequently nothing remains of the earlier buildings. 











Donjon at St. Honorat. 


Vauban enlarged and improved the fortifications at St. Marguerite 
as at other places along thefcoast. The prison held that hero of 
romance and drama, the Man in the Iron Mask, and after the 
Franco-German war Marshal Bazaine was incarcerated therein for a 
time, and then allowed, most persons think, to escape from confine- 
ment in a building which probably tortured many an innocent 
prisoner. 

There were other less noted prisoners, as is known by the cor- 
respondence of Cinq Mars, the governor of the fortress, who gives 
particulars of refractory sons of noble families who were imprisoned 
to keep them out of mischief, and of Protestant ministers, victims 
of the Edict of Nantes. Later on, Arab chiefs took the place of 
Protestant ministers. 

Lerina, the sister island, has had a happier history. About 375 
St. Honorat left his|rocky home in the Estérel mountains and 
founded a monastery in the island. He collected a few followers 
with whom he vowed himself to a life of prayer and contemplation. 
The convent prospered, and became an independent colony of studi- 
ous men, who exercised feudal lordship over thousands of people. 
The community became rich and powerful as well as learned, and 
for ten centuries it was called a nursery of doctors, scholars, saints 
and martyrs. Pirates frequently descended upon the shore and put 
the monks to death — in 725, some five hundred persons were massa- 
cred in the atrium with St. Porcaire. 

After the tenth century the riches of the monks brought them 
into trouble; the Saracens robbed and pillaged, the monastery be- 
came a fortress, and lay folk upon the in commendam system became 
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possessed of the revenues. Discipline was relaxed and it be- 
came necessary in 1440 to enforce rules by which each monk should 
confess and receive the Holy Eucharist at least every month and 
upon festivals. Their numbers had decreased from eight thousand 
to one hundred. and in 1787 the abbey was united to the Bishopric 
of Grasse. When the royal commissioners arrived to take an in- 
ventory of the monastery, they found the library pillaged, the vest- 
ments in rags, the church abandoned, the land uncultivated, and 
four monks, who were pensioned and allowed to live on the main- 
land. 

The donjon is the true type of semi-religious, semi-military for- 
tresses which were built along the coasts of Provence- between the 
tenth and the fourteenth centuries. ‘The materials are stone and 
Roman bricks; the columns of the little cloister are of pink and white 
marble, blue porphyry from the Estérel mountains, and granite. On 
one of the columns is the name of Constantine, upon another, the 
dedication of a guild of sailors who ferried persons between Cannes 
and the islands. It is interesting to wander round the empty cham- 
bers, and to stand upon the great platform from which one gets a 
view across the blue Mediterranean. 

Fragments with Greek and Phocan inscriptions, and the little 
monuments of unknown origin converted later into oratories are all 
mere ruins. An altar dedicated to Neptune was found upon the 
beach some years ago. 

At one time the purchaser of the island was an Anglican priest; 
at another, an actress of the Comédie Francaise; but about the 
middle of the last century some Cistercians took up their occupation 
of the monastery which had been founded by their spiritual fathers 
the Benedictines. Until recently the community took charge of an 
orphanage, but now all the monks are dispersed. When | visited 
the monastery, the monks did not know their fate. The abbot had 
gone up to Paris to make his statement, and his return was awaited 
anxiously by the brethren. I asked the lay brother who took me 
over the ruins how he would like to leave the island. He shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled, and seemed indifferent. Was he inclined to 
relish the idea? Who can say? for the monastic rule makes men 
impenetrable. 

The island is exquisitely wooded, the pines growing down to the 
sea. It is 1,500 metres long and 100 metres broad. It can be at- 
tained either from St. Marguerite or direct from Cannes, and upon 
a fine day the voyage is delightful — the sea so clear that one can 
see the fish swimming about round the little steamer ; but those per- 
sons who are not over fond of a tossing, had better be careful in 
their choice of a day for the excursion. The islands are some dis- 
tance from the mainland, and practically in midocean, where the 
huge waves have little respect for small craft and people's feelings. 

The good monks kept a lifeboat adjoining the donjon; probably a 
useful appendage to that rock-bound coast. 3. BEALE. 





MANSART AND THE CHATEAU DE MAISONS. 


HE demolition of the building which Mansart erected for the 

President of the Paris Parliament, René de Longueil, in 1642- 

51, is, alas! very likely. Wishing to see this fine building just 
condemned, I prepared myself by rereading the monograph con- 
tained in the work of Claude Sauvageot: “ Palais, Chateaux, Hotels 
et Maisons de France.” ‘There I came across a curious note which 
accentuates the philosophical reflections which the impending disap- 
pearance of the real palace arouses, “ which to-morrow may be noth- 
ing more than a heap of stones and gravel.” It seems to me that 
this note deserves to be brought under the eyes of my fellow archi- 
tects. 


Claude Sauvageot records that Mansart must have demanded carte 
blanche for his genius from M. de Longueil. “ Now, what the great 
architect must have understood by that must have been quite ruin- 
ous; it was no unusual thing to see him, discontented with his work, 
cause its demolition, so that it might be built all over again. But 
this liberty always to do better, if he could, was his condition sine qua 
non. More powerful people than the President had been unwilling to 
subscribe to this condition; but he accepted it, and it was greatly 
to his honor, to his good fortune, also, to have left the artist master 
of the arrangement of this vast edifice and of the expenditure which 
it entailed. It is reported — and the fact is certain —that after 
having erected one wing of the chateau, he demolished it in order to 
rebuild it after another plan.” 

And Sauvageot adds in a note: — 


‘‘ We do not know whether, in our days (1867) an architect who 
went on as did Francois Mansart would be able to attract a numer- 
ous clientéle. Although bowing to the grand conscientiousness of the 
artist, to his incredible independence, itis, nevertheless, necessary to 
look twice before daring to recommend his line of procedure as a 
model. This humor of Mansart’s, this torment of his genius, was 
well able to be costly for his clients; but it was also costly for him- 
self, and in more than one case greatly to his prejudice. If the 
reader will permit, I will add a few words on this artist of so strange 
a character, who became, in spite of all, justly celebrated and one of 
the glories of French architecture. 

“In 1645, Anne of Austria applied to him to build the Val-de- 
Grace, at Paris. Mansart, at this time, had just thrown down the 
wing of the Chateau de Maisons, with which he was discontented, 
and the rumor of this came to the ears of the queen, with this added 
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detail, that the demolition had been effected without consulting the 
client —a statement which was inexact. In those times the Court 
was in financial ditliculties, and it was feared that it might be carried 
farther than was desirable by the ruinous instability of the architect. 
The queen was frightened and dismissed Mansart, with thanks. Le 
Muet was chosen to succeed him, but under the injunction, never- 
theless, that he must conform himself in all points to the design of 
his predecessor : unfortunately, they say, he introduced some ot his 
own ideas, and the critics of the time, who did not spare him, accused 
him with having overloaded the monument with heavy sculpture not 
intended by the original architect. As to the latter, when the direc- 
tion of the works at the Val-de-Grace was withdrawn from him, he 
caused to be erected, as a noble vengeance, the chapel of the Chateau 
de Fresnes after the design, reduced, which he had conceived for the 
Val-de-Grace itself. Nevertheless, this terrible lesson did not re- 
form the eminent architect in the matter of what we will call his 
exaggerated conscience; on another occasion, we find him again 
sacrificing himself for the same principles, not only his interests, 
but still further his reputation and his glory. And this is the 
story :— 

“ When it became a matter of finishing the Louvre, Colbert, who 
held Mansart in high esteem, demanded of him, first of all, his 
scheme. The artist accepted the minister’s offer and showed him 
several very remarkable designs which attracted him greatly; only, 
no single one of them was entirely perfected; each of them embodied 
traces of several different lines of thought. Embarrassed in making 
the choice, Colbert wished to leave to Mansart himself the burden of 
making the decision. Let Mansart decide which of the schemes he 
preferred, let him determine the scheme irrevocably, and then the 
project should be carried into execution. Nothing more reasonable 
could have been suggested, as it seems to us, and it is greatly to be 
desired that the administrators of our own time might never proceed 
in any other way. Mansart appreciated perfectly the honor which 
was done him, and perfectly understood the reasonableness of the 
demands of the minister; but, in spite of that, he couldn’t bring 
himself to fix on a scheme irrevocably ; so he withdrew, declaring to 
the minister that he could ‘ never bring bimself to tie his own hands, 
and that, to deserve more worthily the honor which His Majesty 
deigned to bestow upon him, he desired to preserve for himself the 
liberty of always doing better, if he could.’ 

“In this exceptional circumstance, one, in truth, devised to tempt 
the most timorous, Mansart, as we see, gave evidence of an exagger- 
ated conscientiousness; this, at least, is our opinion. Throughout 
his whole career, and in whatever work he undertook, Mansart 
showed himself in the same light. So, when he came to completing 
the Hotel de Carnavalet, in place of substituting his personality for 
that of his predecessors, he took care to efface himself entirely in the 
work, and respected theirs as much as was possible. That he did 
this is truly worthy of praise, and it makes one believe that the 
architects of the seventeenth century did not always act in just this 
way, for, in the lifetime of Mansart, it excited general astonishment. 
‘On seeing this work,’ said Felibien, ‘one does not know which to 
esteem most highly, the art which he made use of in order to pre- 
serve, as he did, whatever there was fine about the portal, or the 
knowledge with which he rebuilt the facade of this hotel.’ 

“ Mansart, nevertheless, in spite of his fine character and grand 
artistic conscience, was not wholly sheltered from criticism and even 
calumny. He did work for Cardinal Mazarin, and this was reason 
enough for his being attacked by the Frondeurs of that time. But 
these outrages — for things went so far as that — are merely such as 
always are experienced by every man who succeeds in excelling his 
fellows. He died in 1668, at the age of sixty-eight, possessor, in 
spite of all, of a fine fortune. [He had no children; his two nephews 
were his heirs, on the condition that they should annex his name to 
theirs. No one is now ignorant that, under the name of Mansart, 
Jules Hardouin also became a celebrated architect. 

“ Among the buildings erected by Francois Mansart must be men- 
tioned the chateaux of Berny; of Balleroy, near Bayeux; of 
Gevres, of Fresnes; a portion of that at Choisy, demolished a little 
while ago; the church of the Filles Sainte-Marie, Rue Saint-Antvine, 
at Paris; the Hotel de Toulouse; the portal of the Church of the 
Feuillantines, and the restoration of the Chateau de Blois. But, of 
all the buildings due to the genius of Mansart, none do him more 
honor than the Chateau de Maisons.” 


Must I add anything ? 

The existence of the Chateau de Maisons is not threatened for the 
first time. After having declined to cede it back to Louis XVI, 
the Comte d’Artois, conscious of the heavy running expenses which 
it demanded, and also, doubtless, appreciating its discomforts, in his 
turn offered it to his brother, pointing out to him that it was easy 
enough to pull down the buildings “ so that the forest might run down 
to the river-bank.” 

Up to the time of the banker Jacques Laffitte, fate was not too 
unkind to Mansart’s work. But, it must be recognized that, with 
the death of its first owner vanished the only personality capable of 
living there. Even in the time of René de Longueil, the arrange- 
ment of the chiteau answered very imperfectly to the non-sumptuary 
exigencies of grand dwelling-places. 

Let us frankly confess, the Chateau de Maisons is not habitable. 
Conceived for display and the magnificence of a grand seigneur — 
howsoever little a parvenu — excessively rich, it has always been a 


very inconvenient dwelling, and to-day it would be impossible for 
the most pliant tenant, supported by boundless means, to render it 
habitable without such transformations as would deprive it of | iis 
real value as a “ monument.” Mansart, through responding so per- 
fectly to his client’s love of display, has in some sort limited tive 
future of his work, not only because of the costliness of up-keepin 
which its preservation requires, but, especially, by the impossibilitic 
which confront any attempt to make use of it, except, perhaps, as 
museum. There is a fatal condition which weighs down the work 
of men; grandeur and beauty are not enough to assure them a mat: 
rial duration ; it is necessary that they should satisfy interests whi: 
justify the sacrifices demanded by their conservation. 

The moral and material condition of society for a long time bac 
no longer permits the existence of such men as René de Longuei 
The architect’s art will never have a chance to embody itself as wa 
done at Maisons. Our conception of art is, moreover, much mod: 
fied. Would there now be tolerated, for instance, that which Gabri: 
was able to do so happily for the Place de la Concorde: a decoratio: 
exclusively composed for the place itself, while completely sacrificin 
the interior of the building ? 

Nowadays, we have numerous and costly needs; we are hurrie: 
and not very rich; we have a little more of material order in th 
details; but we are only sensitive to the positive and utilitarian charac 
ter of things, and this character is utilitarian and positive only s 
far as concerns to-day; to-morrow, other things will be imposed on 
us. 
The Chateau de Maisons is an admirable witness of the architect 
ural art of an epoch from which we are far separated by facts of 
more weight than the space of time which separates us; it answers 
to a peculiarly remarkable condition of the society which saw its 
erection ; from this double point-of-view, it is greatly to be deplored 
that we can do nothing for the preservation of a chef-d'euvre which, 
in fine, is really a portion of the artistic patrimony of our country. — 
A Vaillant in l' Architecture. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 


CLOISTER IN THE DONJON ON THE ISLE OF 8T. HONORAT, NEAR 
CANNES, FRANCE. 


For this and the following plate see article elsewhere in this 
issue, “ Roman and Romanesque France.” 


THE ISLE OF STE. MARGUERITE AND THE PRISON OF THE MAN 
WITH THE IRON MASK. 


GENERAL VIEW OF LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


NORTH PACIFIC RAILROAD STATION, LIVINGSTON, MONT. 
REED & STEM, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MESSRS. 


Burtt of red and buff brick with buff terra-cotta trimmings. 
Roof of green slate, lamp and sign posts of brick and terra-cotta. 
Platforms of cement, floors and wainscoting (8 feet high) with trim 
around windows and doors, all terrazzo and mosaic. 


GRACE EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL, TOPEKA, KAN. MESSRS. 
SIEMENS, ARCHITECTS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ROOT & 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


THE VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPO- 
SITION, ST. LOUIS, MO. MESSRS. VAN BRUNT & HOWE, ARCHI- 
TECTS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“THE NEW KENTUCKY HOME”: LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
TION, 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


EXPOSI- 


THE RATHAUS, ELLINGEN, BAVARIA. 
Turis plate is copied from Bldtter fiir Architektur. 


OLD BARN IN LEVER PARK, RIVINGTON, ENG. 


Tae British Architect, from which we copy this plate, gives the 
following interesting account of the building : — 


Tus old barn, one of the finest in Lancashire, is situate at the 
foot of Rivington Pike, in Lever Park, Rivington, near Bolton. 

The park, which is nearly 400 acres in extent, has recently been 
presented to his native town of Bolton, by Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port 
Sunlight. Mr. Lever has had the building carefully repaired, pre- 


serving as far as possible all the old timbers and replacing with 
The building is intended 


English oak the portions fallen to decay. 
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for use as a refreshment-room and shelter for visitors to the park. 
The interior length is 105 feet 8 inches, and the width 57 feet 6 
inches. It is divided by six “ forks,” or “ crucks,” into seven bays. 
The width of the centre avenue is 25 feet 7 inches and the “ forks ”’ 
are placed from 15 feet to 16 feet apart. The timber is English oak, 
and the construction very massive. The “forks” rest on large 
boulder stones about 2 feet 6 inches above the floor line, and the 
height from floor to ridge piece is 23 feet 10 inches. Speaking of a 
similar building in his book, entitled “ The Evolution of the English 
House,” Mr. Sidney O. Addy says: “No living man can now 
remember the time when ‘forks’ like these were set up, and there 
are reasons for believing that they have not been used by builders 
during the last two centuries. But building with ‘forks’ can be 
traced up the stream of time for at least 2,000 years. Such ‘forks’ 
supported the roofs of Roman cottages in the days of Ovid, and they 
were regarded by Vitruvius as evidence of the oldest kind of 
building.” 

This interesting work has been carried out by Mr. Bentley, 
builder, Horwich, under the direction of Mr. Jonathan Simpson, 
architect, Bolton. 














Diamonpd SHoat LIGHTHOUSE AGAIN.— The House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has reported a bill authorizing the 
construction, by Albert F. Eells of Boston, of a lighthouse and fog 
signal at Diamond Shoal, off Cape Hatteras, for which he is to receive 
$590,000 five years after it is built, on condition that he shall maintain 
and operate the lighthouse at his own expense for one year and that 
the structure at the end of five years after its completion shall be 
found substantial and secure. If the lighthouse is not deemed eafe and 
satisfactory at the end of that time by the United States Government, 
Mr. Eells will receive no compensation for his work. The structure, 
which is to be located on ene of the most dangerous points on the 
Atlantic coast, will have a circular steel tower 200 feet high on which 
the light will be placed. Consideration of the bill by the House will 
probably not be reached before the next session of Congress. — Boston 
Herald. 





Tue Kin or Mr. MacCaic as Statuary.—A most eccentric will 
is about to be disputed in the Scottish Supreme Court. When Mr. 
John Stuart MacCaig of Muckairn, Oban, who was a noted Highland 
land reformer in his day, and also figured on one occasion as a par- 
liame: tary candidate, died about eighteen months ago, he left a will 
which caused some sensation at the time. His heritable property he 
decreed was not to be sold, but was to be let to tenants, and the clear 
revenue was to be devoted to the erection of statues in large figures of 
himself, his father and mother, brothers and sisters, altogether num- 
bering twelve, on the top of the wall of a tower he had built on a hill 
vverlooking Oban. The statues were to be the work of Scottish sculpt- 
ors, and each was to cost not less than $5,000. To carry out this 
remarkable will, Mr. MacCaig appointed the Court of Session executors, 
or failing the supreme judges of the country, who form the senators of 
justice in the Scottish Court of Session, the University of Glasgow was 
to undertake the work, and to the latter the work has fallen. The 
will is to be contested by Mr. MacCaig’s sister and sole surviving member 
of the family. It may be added that in Oban the townspeople do not 
consider the statuary proposed will add to the beauty of the popular 
West Highland watering-place. — Exchange. 





EXCAVATIONS IN THE Or1IENT. — Since his visit to Palestine, some 
four years ago, the German Emperor has evinced a keen interest in 
Oriental research. The Sultan, on his side, has recognized the archexo- 
logical interest of his imperial brother. by concessiuns and gifts of a 
most unusual character. Of these perhaps the most noteworthy was 
the concession at Baalbek, where the Germans have excavated and 
renovated the ancient temples, the expedition at the same time con- 
lucting further studies, not only in the neighboring region, but also at 
Valmyra, in the Hauran, and at Gerash, Amman and Mesheytta. 
fhis last remarkable ruin, which has been visited by but few, on 
ccount of its inaccessible position in old Moab, east of the Jordan, 
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beyond the presert pilgrim route to Mecca, in the desert, was presented 
outright to the German Emperor. Under the direction of Dr. Schu- 
macher the remarkable carved stone facade of the great enclosure of 
the khan or palace, whichever it may be, has been taken down, boxed 
and sent to Berlin, where it is to form one of the adornments of the 
new Friedrich Museum, which will be opened this spring. The carved 
stones of this facade filled 462 boxes. The imperial participation has 
done much to stimulate German interest in Oriental research. A school 
has been established in Jerusalem for practical Biblical study, and the 
German Orient-Gesellschaft, of which the Emperor is a member, and to 
whose work he is one of the largest contributors, in conjunction with 
the German Palaestina Verein, commenced last spring excavations at 
Mutesellim, supposed to be the site of ancient Megiddo, on the southern 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon and at the neighboring Lejjun, the 
site of the important town Legio, of the Roman period. These exca- 
vations were resumed last autumn, after an intermission during the 
heat of the summer months, but up to the present time have yielded no 
important returns. An account of these excavations, so far as the 
results of the work last spring are concerned, is contained in the Mit- 
teillungen der Deutschen Orient: Gesellschaft for December, 1903 (No. 20 
of the series). The Orient-Gesellschaft is to be commended for the 
promptness with which it publishes preliminary reports of the work 
done, as this naturally tends to retain and stimulate the interest of 
subscribers. The extent of that interest is manifest from the fact that, 
according to the fifth annual report, just published, the income of the 
society for the last fiscal year was some $60,000. Besides the excava- 
tions in Palestine, successful excavations have been conducted by this 
society at various points in Egypt and Babylonia. It is in the latter 
region that the principal work of excavation has been and is being 
accomplished. This work consists, first of all, in a systematic excava- 
tion of the ruins of Babylon, which has now been in progress for five 
years, with minor excavations and explorations at other sites, Borsippa, 
the sister city of Babylon, Fara and Abu Hatab, two very ancient sites 
about three days south of Babylon, between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
The current number of the Mitte//ungen contains an account of the 
commencement of excavations at Kal’ at-Shirgat, the ancient Ashur, 
the original capital of Assyria. Up to the time of the discovery of the 
Code of Hammurabi, by the French at Susa, in 1901-02, it was sup- 
posed that the city of Ashur, and hence the country of Assyria, was 
founded not earlier than about 1800 B.c.; but the mention of Ashur in 
that document proved that it was already a famous and important city 
in the twenty-third century B.c. The discoveries of the Germans up 
to the present time have shown that the city retained its importance 
also to a much later date than had been heretofore supposed. Hitherto 
historians have assumed that, with the construction of Calah and the 
removal thither of the seat of Assyrian empire, about 1300 B.c., 
Ashur lost its importance. A succession of palaces has now been 
found, showing that Ashur continued to be occupied as a residence city 
by the Assyrian kings into the seventh century B.c., and probably 
until the time of the downfall of the Assyrian empire; that, in fact, 
during the whole period of the existence of that empire it remained a 
city of great importance, at least from the official and religious stand- 
point. Further excavations at this point seem likely to contribute 
valuable material for the history of Assyria. — N. Y. Evening Post. 





WaATER-RESISTING Mortar. —It very frequently happens that work 
has to be carried out in the presence of running water, or where water 
runs through under pressure, as in the case of mines or caves that are 
situated below the level of a certain sheet of water. In these cases the 
mortar of cement—even that which sets rapidly — does not fulfil 
the desired object, for it is necessary to close, almost instantaneously 
and securely, the openings through which the water runs under high 
pressure. In these particular cases, Staab proposes the employment of 
a mixture of cement, sand and wood charcoal, which is moistened 
with a solution of sea-salt and potash; two parts of cement and one 
part of sand are taken, or, in the case where very high pressure of 
water is to be resisted, three paris of cement and one part of sand. 
This is mixed together while dry, some wood charcoal powder being 
then added to facilitate the adherence of the oil varnish that is tu be 
applied outwardly. Another method which is advocated is to dissolve 
seventeen grammes of sea-sal' (chloride of sodium) in a litre of water, 
afterwards adding fifty grammes of potash lye. ‘The water thus charged 
with salt is heated to 80 or 40 degrees C., the mixture of cement and 
sand being then moistened. ‘The paste-like mass which will be obtained 
should be immediately employed, as it hardens very quickly. If it be 
desired to coat a wall, a layer of the mass is applied about seven or ten 
millimetres thick; in the case of closing up large apertures through 
which water runs under pressure, the opening is first made smaller by 
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applying the mass round the sides of the hole, gradually completely 
filling up the same. In this case, it is as well to apply, for a short time, 
asmall piece of wood against the repaired portion by way of a support. 
Scarcely, however, a minute after application, the hardening is almost 
complete, and so great is the solidity and resistance of the mass that in 
one case the water forced its way through the gaps in the masonry 
work and came through the bricks themselves. We are assured that 
this preparation can also be used for a number of other requirements 
where a hard and quick setting mortar is required. — Stone Trades 
Journal. 





Wonperrut Home-mape Ciock. — With a scroll-saw, plane, a 
hammer and a common po ket knife a one-armed cripple has made the 
most remarkable clock in the world, says a Cleveland dispatch in the 
Philadelphia North American. The maker is Marvin Shearer of Akron, 
O. He is a scenic artist, but his hobby is mechanics. His pet project 
for the last fifteen years has been to make a surpassingly wonderful 
time-piece, but it was not until disabled for daily work at his profession 
that he found the time. The clock is 12 feet 4 inches high, more than 
4 feet wide, and almost 3 feet deep. It contains 4,161 pieces of wood 
of 37 different kinds. There are 192 pictures in or on the clock, all of 
which Mr. Shearer painted. The motive power consists of a water 
pump having a capacity of 200 gallons per hour, a one-half horse-power 
electric motor and several other electric appliances. The clock weighs 
850 pounds, and is constructed in three sections. On the face of the 
top section are nine dials, seven of which give the time in three foreign 
cities and four American cities ; one, the local standard time, the other, 
the calendar dial, indicating all the changes of the moon, the month, the 
day and date. The weather signals are translated by signal flags on a 
revolving staff directly in front of the calendar dial. Thermometers, 
barometers and hydrometers, each tells its tale, and around the dials 
pieces of wood from each State, territory and foreign possession in the 
Union are arranged, decorated with the coat-of-arms of each. On 
either side of the clock dial can be seen every man-of-war in the United 
States navy, arranged according to their class and speed, followed by 
the different squadrons in their official order. Underneath the navy is 
shown a Passion history of Christ. All these pictures have their stated 
times of appearing, passing from view behind a screen. The middle 
section is by far the most beautiful. In the extreme top is located a 
miniature Niagara Falls, over which 180 gallons of water fall every 
hour. Both the American and Horseshoe Falis are shown with Goat 
Island in the foreground, and the sparkling water is illuminated by 
colored and changing electric lights, making a most effective water 
display. At each hour, as the clock strikes, the figures of Uncle Sam 
and the Goddess of Liberty appear from an elevator at the right, walk 
in front of the American Falls, pass through a gate that opens auto- 
matically, descend a flight of steps, continue their walk around the 
front of the falls, where they turn and bow to the audience. Behind 
glass plates pass in review pictures of all the Presidents of the United 
States, and on each end a silhouette of Washington shows. 


Cuixese Woop Ort. — Wood oil is rapidly becoming an important 
article of export in China, according to L. S. Wilcox, United States 
consul-general at Hankau, during last season there having been more 
than $1,890,000 worth of it shipped from that port. Previous to 1899, 
when the attention of the United States importers was called to its 
valuable properties, only three small shipments had been made from 
here to the United States. After the report which called attention 
thereto was published inquiries began to be received and orders com- 
menced to come in from the United States. Now two United States 
firms have located branches here for the purpose of exporting wood oil. 
One of the firms deals exclusively in this article, and it has shipped 
nearly 200,000 gallons since last fall. Previous to 1900 the oil was 
shipped to Europe in considerable quantities. ‘‘ The value of the oil 
is due to its astringent and drying qualities, and it is used in varnish 
for the finer kinds of furniture. There are two kinds of this oil—one 
yellow, the other a dark color. Only the former has been exported, 
being considered of a higher quality than the latter. Itis also reported 
that in Europe it is used in making soaps. The price of the yellow 
variety during the past season has varied from $4.92 to 36.05 per picul 
(1331 pounds). The oil is brought to Hankau in bamboo baskets lined 
with oiled paper, each basket containing about one picul of oil. The 
great difficulty of obtaining barrels to export the oil in is a serious 
drawback, as no barrels are manufactured in any of the provinces 
where the oil tree grows. For this reason an American firm at Hankau 
has imported from New York shooks for 5,000 barrels and machinery 
for setting them up. Last year a request was received from Cali- 
fornia for 1,000 seeds of the oil tree. They are planted and are growing 
finely. The same parties last fall requested 4,000 more seeds, and 
arrangements have been made to secure and ship them. As the oil 
finds a ready market the introduction of these trees into various parts 
of the United States will be a source of revenue to their owners.” — 
Exchange. 

Onyx.—The onyx marbles, owing to their nature, are represented 
by slabs of varying size, some larger, some smaller than the standard. 
The cylindrical and fruit-like forms of the Mexican onyx give the 
effect of the characteristic bands on carved surfaces. Besides the better 
known onyx of Mexico, lower California and Arizona, less known 
localities, such as the stalagmite marble quarries of Utah, are repre- 
sented. Among other foreign localities Egyptand Syria are represented 
by travertines of great beauty, the same known as alabaster in Biblical 
times. A serious endeavor is to be made to place onyx marble on the 
market in quantities. In the past our supplies have been mainly drawn 
from Mexico and California. The Mexican quarries produce the finest 
material, but the quantity shipped is very limited, and the price is 
almost prohibitive, owing to the fact that the quarries are situated 
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some distance from the seaboard, and transport is exceedingly costly, 
From the California quarries there is a more steady supply, but tlie 
cost of transport has always been a serious bar to the development of 
the business. A shipment has recently arrived in London from Galvcs- 
ton, of an onyx quarried in Arizona, and this is pronounced by experts 
to be of a quality unsurpassed by the finest produce of Mexico. Until 
recently the owners of the Arizona quarries were under the same di/\i- 
culties as the producers in Mexico and Calfornia with regard to trans.- 
port, for something like seventy miles had to be slowly and painfu 
traversed by road before the nearest railway could be struck. A new 
railway, has, however, now been built, which passes within 200 yariis 
of the quarries, and this, it is stated, will enable onyx to be placed on 
the market in London at prices which have been hitherto unattainable. 
If this should turn out to be the case the ornamental marbles in ord 
nary use will have a new and formidable competitor, and future deve.- 
opments will be interesting. The beauty of onyx consists in tle 
marvellous gradations of color which are found in the stone, a: 
the semi-transparency of the material, which makes it peculiarly adapt 
for decorative purposes. If all that is claimed for the onyx from t! 
Arizona quarries can be realized, there is, without doubt, a great futur 
before it. The origin of onyx is purely chemical. It is, without doub, 
an aqueous deposit of carbonate of lime, and similar in this respect t» 
marble ; the main difference between onyx and marble being that the 
latter has been formed under conditions which involve deposition frou 
waters of a high degree of saturation and of considerable pressure a: 
the same time. The Arizona deposits are doubtless those formed by an 
ancient geyser; in fact, the quarries are on the site of a volcanic erup 
tion of this nature, which must have been one of the most extensive in 
the world, as they extend over an area of 320 acres. The reports oi 
experts are to the effect that the amount of the deposits run into millions 
of tons, so that the supply for all practical purposes is inexhaustible. 
— Stone Trades Journal. 





A Ruryep Mexican Cuurcu. — The suburban town of San Angel, 
at the base of the foothills, three-quarters of an hour from the capital 
by electric car, is every year becoming more fashionable as a summer 
resort, and every year, as modern conveniences and better houses are 
provided in the outlying districts, more people take up their perma- 
nent abode there. To the casual visitor to San Angel the most inter- 
esting feature is the handsome old church of Neustra Sefiora del 
Carmen. Its triple domes, with their tiles shining brightly in the sun- 
light, are the first objects that arrest the attention of strangers 
approaching the town. Its Carmelite bell-tower, or campanario, is 
distinctive, and the edifice is one of the handsomest ecclesiastical mon- 
uments in all Mexico. It was dedicated to the worship of God in 1617, 
or three years before the Pilgrim Fathers of New England landed on 
Plymouth Rock. The interior is handsomely decorated and contains 
some notable paintings by the famous Mexican artist Cabrera. Pious 
women have adorned the Chapel of our Lady, which is one of the 
features of this ancient church, and the magnificent Churrigueresque 
ornamentation of the northern transept is a splendid specimen of this 
most distinctive Spanish mode of decoration. Beneath this transept 
rest in their eternal sleep forty-five American soldiers, who were killed 
or died of disease during the war of the North American invasion, 
when the adjoining monastery of the Carmelite fathers was converted 
into a military hospital and barracks, the good fathers nursing the 
wounded Americans with such Christian devotion and good will that 
when the troops evacuated San Angel monks and soldiers fell on one 
another’s necks and wept. Janvier speaks of San Angel’s church as 
follows: ‘‘In the year 1613 Don Felipe De Guzman, a pious ‘cacique’ 
of Chimalistac, in fulfilment of his father’s testament, gave up to the 
Carmelite order a huerta of considerable size. Here the Carmelites 
built a little hospice. Don Felipe De Guzman presently died, and a 
little later died also his widow, childless. By her will the entire estate 
of which she died possessed passed to the Carmelite fathers, and by 
these it was devoted to the building of the existing monastery and 
church. The plans for these buildings were prepared by the celebrated 
architect Fray Andres De San Miguel, a lay brother of the Carmelite 
order, and at that time held to be the first architect of New Spain. 
That this reputation was well merited is shown by the beauty of his 
still existing work. The building was begun June 20, 1615, and was 
pushed with so much vigor that the church and convent were finished 
within two years. The church was dedicated to San Angelo Martir, 
whence came the name of the little town that presently grew up around 
it.’ — Modern Mezico. 





WaTER-POWER FOR Exectriciry 1n CaLirorntra.—The Eureka 
Lighting Company of San Francisco has concluded to begin at once 
the development of their power water-rights on the Trinity River 
for the purpose of generating electricity for power and light. The 
rights are sufficient for the production of 6,000 horse-power, which is 
at present fully double the amount that can be utilized. The plans 
contemplate an expenditure of nearly half a million dollars, and the 
result will be a power line passing through Korbel, Blue Lake, Arcata 
and Eureka, a distance of fifty or sixty miles, and thence on into the 
Eel River Valley. It will do away with the steam generating plants 
for current in use in Eureka at present, and will furnish an almost 
unlimited quantity of electricity for all purposes within Eureka. An 
electric road through Trinity County to the Sacramento Valley is one 
of the possibilities of the plan, as the power plant will be but twenty 
miles from the present Hay Fork Road in this county. The enterprise 
means a great deal for Eureka and Humboldt County, for it is the 
intention to develop thoroughly the proposition and furnish light 
and power to every place to which the line can be extended. The 
cheap power which the company expects to be able to furnish will 
undoubtedly foster manufacturing in Eureka and open up considerable 
of the outlying country. — NV. Y. Evening Post. 
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Isle of Ste. Marguerite, near Cannes, France. 

















Prison of the ‘‘Man with the Iron Mask.’’ 
Isle of Ste. Marguerite, near Cannes. 
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Cloister in the Donjon, Isle of St. Honorat, near Cannes, France, 
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General View of Livingston, 
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No. Pacific R. R. Station, Livingston, Mont. 
Reed & Stem, Architects, 
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The Varied Industries Building: Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis,*,Mo. 
Van Brunt & Howe, Architects. 
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““The New Kentucky Home’’: Louisiana Purchase Exposition,’ St. Louis,; Mo. 
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From The British Architect. 
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From Blatter fur Architektur 


Side View. 








The Rathaus, Ellingen, Bavaria. 


(1746) 


Front View. 
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For Fireproofing Wooden Buildings 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY’S 


“CENTURY SHINGLES 


With ordinary Care these Shingles will last a Century, without Painting 
or any other treatment whatever. They are the 





Cheapest Shingles for Everyday Use 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF Last Forever 





Manufactured by 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


‘ Standard Size 14x16 in. or any size to order. Our ‘Century’? Sheathing for 
general fireproofing use can be had in large sizes 








)@ Address all correspondence to THE KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., AMBLER, Pa. 
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KOLL’S 
Patent Lock Joint 
Staved Columns 
are particularly well adapted for Is 
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ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


R. THEODORE C. VISSCHER desires to an- 
nounce that owing to the death of Mr. David W. 
Wilson, Jr., the firm name of W Is »n & Visscher has 
been changed to Theodore C. Vis«cher and ‘hat the 
office has been removed to the Siebrecht Building, 
425 Fifth Ave., corner of 38th St. New York, March 
25, 1904. Telephone 1520, 38th St. 
HE partnership of Thayer and Bowser, architects, 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, has been dissolved by 
mutaal consent. Mr. 0, A. Thayer will open an 
Office at 6 Beacon St. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News ) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.} 


Albany, N. ¥.— The Steefel Brothers’ Building, 76 
ani7% State St., is to be remodelled, the plans for 
such improvement having been prepared by Archi- 
tect Ernest Hoffman. The tenants will move on 
May Ist and then the work will begin. 


Atlantic City, N. J.— According to the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill, Atlantic City’s post-office 
is limited to an expenditure of $150,000 material 
and furnisuings. It is believed that with this 
amount a very modern post-office will be put up 
and equipped. Bids recently opened ran from 
$89,000 to $113,000. 

Attleboro, Mass. — Ground will be broken in a few 
days for a $90,000 business block to be erected on 
the Bronson estate, at the head of Park St. It will 
ba followed by another building, not far from the 
center, which is to house the Fourth district court, 
and also to be used for stores and offices. It is said 
also that two more large jewelry shops will be 
erected this coming year. 

Baltimore, Md.— Henry Brauns, Wyatt & yu 
Sperry, York & Sawyer, Owens & Sisco, and Baid- 
win & Pennington have entered into competition 
to furnish plans for the new banking house of the 
Mechanies’ National Bank, German and South Sts. 
The new building is to be a one-story structure, to 
cost about $50,000. 

Architects Tormey & Leach have prepared plans 
for a factory building to be erected for the Broad- 
bent & Davis Mantel Co. on the property owned by 
tae company, bordered by Canton, E. Falls Ave., 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Aliceanna and President Sts. The building will be 
five stories high, costing $45,000. The same archi- 
tects are designing a number of improvements to 
be made te a building facing on Canton Ave. for 
the company. 

Hooper Bros., proprietors of the Boston Shoe 
Store, have purchased the lot 115 E. Baltimore St. 
from the Johns Hopkins University. ‘The site is 
that formerly occupied by Hooper Bros. before the 
fire. It will be improved by a handsome three- 
story brick building with a swell store front. The 
lot adjoining on the east will also be improved by 
a similar building, and Messrs. Hooper Bros. will 
occupy the first floors of both buildings. 

Plans have been drawn by Jackson C. Gott fora 
large double warehouse to be erected on W. Balti- 
more St. for George R, Gaither. The building will 
be five stories high, of brick and terra-cotta. 


Bennington, Vt.— Plans are about completed for a 
$40,000 summer home on Monument Ave. to be 
built this season for Mrs. H. S. Pecands of Chicago. 

Beverly, Mass.— Property owned by William G. 
Nash, of Boston, and extending from 1 to 13 Water 
St., has passed into the control of the Sprague, 
Breed & Brown Coal Co., the present tenants. The 
property has a frontage of 240 feet on Water St.. 
and contains about 70,000 feet of land, with a wharf 
frontage along the channel equal to the street 
front. The old buildings will be torn down and 
replaced with new structures. A new elevator 
capable of taking out 1,200 tons of coal a day will 
be erected, and a cable railway installed. The 
storage sheds will be enlarged and the wharf itself 
repiled. It is said that the corporation will spend 
$25,000 in improvements. 

Boston, Mass.— For months interior changes have 
been going on at the American House, Hanover St., 
and now work has begun on tearing down the old 
front. An entirely new one will be erected, six 
stories in height. The plans are by H. E. Davidson 
and call for a modern French style of architecture. 

The Metropolitan Real Estate and Trust Co. of 
New York, which has developed many a tract of 
wild land near the great metropolis, has established 
a branch office here and taken a suite of rooms in 
the Old South Building. This company isto secure 
large tracts in the outlying districts, whole farms 
or smaller parcels, develop them, build streets, 
sidewalks and other necessaries, put in water, 
sewer and gas and other utilities, and then put it 
onthe market. There will be certain restrictions 
on such territory developed by the company, but 
not so stringent as to preclude the possibility of the 
laboring man securing a home. 

Mrs. J. F. H. Nevins, widow of Henry C. Nevins, 





has recently died, leaving a portion of her estate 
to her executors in trust with instructions to build 
a home for aged veople and incurables near Boston, 
to be known as “‘ The Henry Coffin Nevins Home.” 
A big block is projected to replace the four-story 
stone structure on the corner of Washington St. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

and Temple Pl. Geo, A. Carpenter who took a 60- 
year lease of the corner of Washington and West 
Sts. has now secured a 75-year lease of the other 
corner on Washington St. The property involved 
is that known as the Blake estate, owned by Maria 
©. and William O. Blake, It has a frontage of 95 
feet on Washington St., numbered 485 to 499, and 
91 on Temple P1i., numbered 57 to 67. At the ex- 
piration of the present lease the building will be 
razed, and a six-story modern business and office 
building erected, to conform to plans already drawn 
by Artbur H. Bowditch and Edward B. Stratton for 
the building to be erected on the other corner. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. — Plans for the new Montauk The- 
atre to be erected at Hanover P1. and Livingston 
St. to take the place of the present Montauk, which 
is to be torn down to make way for the extension 
of Flatbush Ave. as an approach to the Manhattan 
Bridge have been made public by William H. Rey- 
nolds, who is to build the new structure. Work on 
the new building will be begun in about a month 
and completed in about a year. Its cost will be 
between $450,000 and $500,600. 

Chicago, 111.— Wells Bros. Co. have the contracts 
as far as they have been let for the construction of 
the mercantile and office building to be erected for 
Otto Young at the corner of Wabash Ave. and 
Madison St. The building will be eighteen stories 
high, with two basements, and will cost about 
$1,500,000. The removal of the buildings on the 
site will be commenced May 1, and about a year 
will be required to complete the new structure. 

James A. Patton, who has already made some 
extensive improvements on Sherman St., is about 
to begin the construction of another twelve-story 
fireproof building at the southwest corner of Harri- 
son and Sherman Sts., to cost $325,000... The build- 
ing will front 120 feet on Sherman St. and 106 feet 
on Harrison St. The exterior up toa height of 8 
feet will be of granite, and above that of vitrified 
brick, with terra-cotta trimmings. Construction 
begins May 1. 

S. M. Seator has designed for Arthur Hardin a 
three-story flat building, to be erected on 48ih St., 
near Calumet Ave., to cost $55,000. It will be con- 
structed of pressed brick and stone. 

A. E. Coleord bas drawn plans for a three-story 
building, 100’ x 165’, which is to be built at 63d St. 
and Monroe Ave. for L. C. Wagner at a cost of $65,- 


000. 

William Harris, of the firm of Rich & Harris, 
proprietors of the Hollis St. and Colonial Theatres 
in Boston, is in the city, and will superintend, it is 
said, the construction of a new theatre for the 
firm. 

A commercial high school, to cost $500,000, is to 
be erected on the lake front. 

Cleveland, 0.— Plans have been drawn for a new 
theatre building that ix to be erected at the north- 
west corner ot Pear] St. and Franklin Ave. Work 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
on the building will soon be begun. The structure 
will bs four scories bigh. The material used will 
be pressed brick aud stone, 


Cohasset, Mass.— Plans for the new Black Rock 
House for T, H. Raymond, of Cambridge, have been 
completed by Newhall & Blevins, and excavatious 
for the foundations have begun. The new house 
will be located an eighth of a mile back of the old 
hotel, occupying higher ground and having a more 
commanding site, The structure will be 175 feet 
deep and of an average width of 40 feet, and an 
average hsight of three and one-half stories. The 
style is an adaptation of the French chateau, with 
large towers and chimneys. The materials of con- 
straction will be shingle, plaster and timber work. 
The building will contain 40 guest rooms, all facing 
the water. 


Daakirk, N. Y¥.—TheCommon Council has approved 
tne Carnegie Library bill which was recently 
brought berore and approved by the State Legisia- 
ture, authorizing the levying of an annual tax of 
$3,000 tor the support of a $25,000 public library, 
the offer of which was secured from Andrew Uar- 
negie some time ago at the instigation of the Young 
Men’s Association of this city. Tne Library 1s now 
an assured thing. A $4,000 or $5,000 lot will be 
donated for a building site by the Young Men’s 
Association. 


Elizabeth, N. J.— Ground was broken recently for 
the new edifice of St. Peter and St. Paul on Ripley 
Pl. The church will be completed, it is thought, 
in the course of a few months. The cost will be 
aboat $50,000. 

Lowell, Mass. — J. L. Chalifoux has purchased the 
Dartmouth College property in Merrimack Sq. 
which inoludes the two buildings situated between 
Barristers’ Hall, owned by Mr. Chaliioux, and the 
Sun Building, aud occupied by Harry Richardson, 
Fairburn’s market and A, E. O’Heir & Co, The 
purchaser intends to tear down the old buildings 
and construct a big modern steel skyscraper on the 
site, 


Nashville, Tenn. —N. F. Griffiths, of New York, 
with acompany of capitalists of this city, are pre- 
paring to erect a seven-story storage house at a 
cost of nearly $200,000. The building is to be seven 
stories high. It is to be used for the storage of 
butter, eggs, poultry and fruit. 

New Gaven, Conn.—Ground will be broken at once 
in the raar of the Quinnipiac Club-house, in Chapel 
St., for the new $25 000 addition which the club has 
decided to erect. The building will be four stories 
high and will cover the land now vacant at the 
rear of the present home of the club. 


New York, N. Y.— A theatre is to be built at the 
southeast corner of Bergen and Westchester Aves. 
by the William T. Kehogh Amusement Co. It will 
be three stories high, aud will cost $175,000. Nev- 
ille & Bagge, architects, have filed plans for the 
building. 

Messrs. Barney & Chapman, 44 W. 34th St., have 
finished designe for the large buildings to be erected 
in De Witt Clinton Park, which occupies the two 
city blocks between W. 52d and W. 5ith Sts. and 
llth and 12th Aves. There is to be a great pergola, 
33’ 8)" x 206, reached by broad staircases, and a 
public comfort pavilion. The pergola will be of 
brick, with blue and limestone trimmings, and will 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


cost $36,000. The comfort pavilion, containing 
baths and gymnasium, will cost $50,000, 

Plans have been filed for a six-story fireproof 
building to be erected for Wells, Fargo & Co. at the 
corner of Warren and Greenwich Sts., on the site 
of the Tarrant drag warehouse, which was destroyed 
by the big explosion ot Octuber, 1900. The new 
building is to be erected by the Surety Realty Co. 
and Jackson & Stern and will cost $100,000. 

Plans have been filed for a twelve-story fireproof 
office and loft building to be built at Nos. 47 and 49 
Maiden Lane, for S. F. Myers. It will have a front- 
age of 45.3 feet and a depth of 76.8 and 89.7 feet, 
with a 41-foot seven-story extension. ‘lhe cost is 
estimated at $225,000. Architect, Robert ‘I’. Lyons. 

Plans have been filed by Schickel & Ditmars, ar- 
chitects, for the completion of the church building 
of St. Monica’s Roman Catholie Church, in E. 79th 
St. The basement only of the building is at present 
finished. The added superstructure will be 70 feet 
high, 80 feet wide and 152 feet deep. It wili havea 
facade of limestone of decorative Gothic design. 
Estimated cost of the structure, $70,000. 

Oneida, N. Y.— A party of capitalists are preparing 
to erect a dancing pavilion aud summer garuen on 
the site of the Algonquin Hotel, which burned 
down at Sylvan Beach this winter. Plans are being 
prepared which include an up-to-date band pagoda 
as well ax an expensive and artistic array of refresh- 
ment booths. $50,000 will be expended. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Included among the items in 
the proposed loan of $16,000,000, voted upon by the 
people at the election held last month, and which 
will be authorized by Councils after the reorganiza- 
tion of those bodies on the first Monday in April, 
is one of $2,000,000 for the purchase of sites and 
the construction of new school-buildings. 

Mayor Weaver has been elected a member of 
the commission which will have charge of the erec- 
tion of the Dr. Evans Institute aud Musenm. It is 
said that the fund for the institution will eventu- 
ally amount to $3,700,000, but the money will not be 
avaiiable until certain property in Paris, valued at 
over $1,000,000, is sold. 

W. J. Grahler will erect a $20,000 school house at 
the southwest corner of Seminole St. and Willow 
Ave. for Mrs. Henry. The building will be three 
stories high. 

Portland, We.—The contract for the erection of the 
Merrill Memorial Library has been awarded to 
N. E. Redlon, of Portland. The building will cost 
about $25,000 and work will commence as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. 

The Polish Cathvlie Society has purchased of the 
A. T. Goodwin estate the building lot on Summer 
St., near Cottage, having a frontage of 120 feet and 
containing about 14,000 square feet. Funds are 
now being solicited for the erection of anew charch 
and the society expects to begin operations by 
July 1. 

oo school-building, costing $20,000, is to be 
erected at Morrili’s Corner. F. H. ‘Thompson has 
drawn plans for a two-story brick building. 

Rochester, N. ¥.— Plans for the eight-story build- 
ing to be erected by Mrs. John Fahy on the site of 
the burned Kirley Block are being made by Gordon 
& Madden, architects. The front will be of pressed 
brick with stone trimmings, It will be fireproof. 

No plans have yet been made for building on the 
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site of the Cornwall Block, or on the lots formerly 
occupied by the Marble Block and the Ellwanger & 
Barry Block. It is rumored that negotiations are 
under way for the purchase of a)] three Jots by one 
man who will build a single large building thereon. 

The contract for the construction of the new 
addition to the German Insurance Building bas 
been awarded to A. Friederichs & Son Co. The 
building, which will be ten stories in height, will 
adjoin the present German Insurance Building on 
the east, occupying part of the property on which 
the Smith Arcade building formerly stood. 

Reckland, Me.— Charles Dana Gibson is to build a 
$12,000 villa on the southern end of Seven Hundred 
Acre Island, on which be has bought seven or eight 
acres of land. He and Mrs Gibson look forward 
to becoming ‘‘permanent residents of Maine in 
summer.” 

A. E. Co'cord has drawn plane for a three-story 
building, 100 x 165’, which is to be built at 63d St. 
and Monroe Ave. for L. C. Wagner at a cost of $65,- 
000. 

Roxbury, Maas.—A lot of vacant land on Harold 
St., Eim Hill District, owned by Jobn J. Johnston, 
has been sold to Margaret H. Crane who will im- 
prove the same with a frame apartment-house tor 
investment and occupancy. 

Peter A. Hoban has sold to Frederick J. Casey a 
lot of vacant land on Wait St. and Parker Hill 
Ave., on which the new owner will erect a house. 


Savannah, Ga.— The city council has let a contract 
for the construction of the new quarter of a million 
dollar marble city-hall to the Savannah Contract- 
ing Co. The building is to be completed in twelve 
months, 

South Hadley, Wass.— Within the past few weeks 
conditional pledges have been made which warrant 
the statement that if $40,000 additional can be 
raised by June 1, 1904, a tine brownstone building 
with stack for 100,000 volumes, reference, reading 
and seminar rooms, will be assured for Mt. Holyoke 
College, and the building will be commenced at an 
early date. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Plans have been prepared for a 
proposed new three-story hotel at the northeast 
corner of Delmar Boulevard and Clara Ave. A 
permit for the building has been granted through 
J. M. Dunham, the architect, at 727 Odd Fellows’ 
Building. The structure will be two stories high, 
96’ x 150’. It will be Colonial in type, with a large 
portico entrance on Clara Ave.; built of brick, 
with matal cornices, terra-cotta arches and stone 
trimmings. There will be 76 large rooms. The cost 
of the hotel, which will be named the Fielding, 
after the owner, will be $55,000. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—A dormitory for jurors will bea 
feature of the building to be erected by the county 
in Cedar St. for a power-house, detention jail and 
heating plant for the new courthouse. The Build- 
ing Committee has prepared the general plans, but 
they have not been finally approved. 

Benjamin Tousey, a wealthy man of Syracuse, 
has purchased land and offered a large sum to help 
erect a magnificent building for the Y. M. C. A. 
Land was purchased at a cost of more than $30.000 
and plans have b3en made in the rough for a $175,- 
000 bailding ovposite the new Public Library. 
W. W. Taber will be the architect. The plan, it is 
understood now, is to erect an eight-story stone 
building for the purpose of providing for the older 
members of the association, the present building 
eontinuing to be used for the boys under 16. It 
will be modern in style and equipment, with all the 
appurtenances needed by the association, and equal 
tothe best Y. M. C. A. building in the land. 

Toledo, O.—It is ramored that Schackne, the con- 
ductor of a dancing school, has purchased land, 
and will erect a handsome dancing pavilion some 
time this summer. 

An addition is to be built at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. The enlargement has been in contemplation 
for some time but it is thought the work will be 
done this summer. Bacon & Huber are preparing 
plans and the cost will bein the neighborhood of 
$40,000. A three-story addition will be erected on 
the northwest wing and one in the rear, conforming 
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From an Hygienic 
Standpoint 


admit plenty of light and air on all 
sides. From the safety point they resist 
fire, won’t burn. From the protective 
point, the material is heavy gauge 
steel, cut and opened into meshes 
without being jointed or interwoven; 
cannot be forced apart, will not sag or 
warp. 

For additional particulars and estimate 
send size of space to 


MERRITT @ CO. 
1015 Ridge Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW ENCLAND TANK 
AND TOWER CO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 
Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 

8 OLIVER STREET ss BOSTON 


J. S. THORN CO. 
Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opering Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

to the style of architecture of the present main 
building. 

ariand Johnson has prepared plans for a com- 
mercial building to be erected on Adams St., be- 
tween lith and 12th Sts. for J. R. Peck, to cost 
$18,000. The contract for construction has been 
awarded to Frank Stahl. The building will be 60’ 
x 100’ in dimensions, three stories and will have 3 
storerooms and 12 apartments. Mr. Johnson also 
has plans prepared for a house for H. E. Simon, 
which will be erected at Irving and Horton Sts. 

John A. Downey has prepared plans for a factory 
building to be constructed for tne Bott Malto Hop 
Co. which will be located on Dorr St. He also has 
plans for a modern brick residence to be built for 
H. Sheehan, on Collingwood Ave., and for a large 
residence to be built for Dr. J. Liken at Cherry St. 
and Rosalind Ave. 

Traverse City, Mich.— It is at last settled that the 
Carnegie Library shall be erected on the site pre- 
sented by Perry Hanna on 6th St. Contract has 
been awarded. 

Utica, N. ¥.—A new theatre is projected for Utica. 
Business men are back of the « heme, and plans 
are now being drawn which if satisfactory will be 
accepted and work on the playhouse commenced at 
an early date. 

Waltham, Mass.—J. F. and F. I. Robinson have 
recently sold another lot from the Ellison estate on 
Maio St. The lot was bought by Arthur P. Teele, 
who will at once build a high-priced dwelling for 
occupancy. 

Washington, D. C.—“‘ At the meeting of the Con- 
necticut Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, held at the Hartford Club, the inten- 
tion of the United States Department of Agriculture 
to construct its new building on the mall in this 
city, in such a place as to obstruct the future 
development of the plan of the city, laid out by 
Washington and L’Enfant, was discussed. The 
proposition was condemned by the Connecticut 
Chapter, and a protest against the erection of the 
bailding in the place proposed was drawn up and 
adopted. It was also voted to forward copies of 
the protest to the Conneeticut senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and this has been done by 
Secretary F. Irvin Davis.” 

Waynesburg, Pa.— The building outlook here for 
this spring is in no way discouraging. Architect 
Faller has not been so busy for several years 
Many contemplate building, but have not just 
reached the decisive point. Others have passed 
that point, and contractors are figuring on the jobs. 
Attorney -J. E. Debolt will erect a splendid modern 
frame residence on his lot on West St. 

West Newton, Mass.— The Brae-Burn Country 
Clab is soon to break ground for a magnificent 
club-house. The structure will be in the Colonial 
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PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY rasa 


A. C. FaIrRcHILD, Pres. Gro. H. BLAKELEY, 


Manufacturers, Contractors 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Rolling Mill Com) ny 
Chf. Engr. J. B. Cooxg, Sec. and Treas, 
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Structural Steel Work for Buildings 
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PROPOSALS. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
style, handsome and commodious, three stories in 
height, 50’x 100’. The club contruls the rights of 
about 180 acres of land most splendidly adapted for 
the varied purposes of a country club. 


Whitewright, Tex. —A stock company composed 
of the faculty of the college and citizens of this 
place has been formed for the parpose of rebuilding 
Grayson College recently destroyed by fire. Capi- 
tal, $42,000. 

Worcester, Mass.—Maginnis, Walsh & Sullivan, of 
Boston, have prepared plans for a $100,000 Alumni 
Hall for Holy Cross College. 

Edward T. Chapin, architect, has finished plans 
and specifications for a new 11-tenement block, tu 
be erected at 18 Crown St. fur Fannie E. Talane. 
It will be 52x 81’, six stories high, of Greenfield 
brick, finished with terra-cotta and granite. Cost, 
$30,000 








PROPOSALS. 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, Ll). C., April 9, 1904. Notice is 
hereby given that the time for opening the bids for 
the construction (except heating apparatus) of the 
U. S. Post-office at Hastings, Nebraska, has been ex- 
tended from May 3, 1904, to 3 o’clock P. M. May 18, 
19094. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Archi- 
tect. 1477 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, LD. C., March 31, 1904. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the llth day of May, 1904, and then opened, 
for the construction (including plumbing, heating 
apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U.S. 
Post-office at Durbam, N.C., in accordance with the 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Postmaster at 
Durham, N. C., at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMKS KNOX TAYLOK, Supervising Archi- 
tect. 1477 


—_— SCHOOL. 
[At Kearney, Neb.] 
Bids will be received April 26 by the State Bd. 
Educ. at Lincoln for erecting the Kearney Norma) 
School ; bids will be received on Bedford stone, arti- 
ficial, preseed and common brick; probable cost, 
$50,000. Geo. A. Berlingbof, archt., Beatrice. 
1477 


OCK AND GUIDE WALLS. 
[At Wellsville, 0.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Wheeling, W. Va. Sealed 
proposals for building lock walls and guide walls for 
Dam No. 8, Ohio River, about two miles above Wells- 
ville, O., in accordance with the river and harbor act 
of Jane 13, 1902, which provides $190,000 for said 
work, will be received bere until Aprul 27, 1904. 
Information furnished on application. GEO. A. 
ZINN, Major, Engrs. 1477 

— GATE AND ANCHORAGE. 

(At Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sealed pro- 
posals for building and delivering in the harbor of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a steel lock gate and anchorage will 
be received here until April 28, 1904. Informa- 
tion furnished onapplication. W. L.SIBERT, Capt., 

1477 





Engrs. 


EWER. 

[At Grand Rapids, Mich.]} 
Office Board of Public Works, Grand Kapids, Mich. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office: f the 
Board until April 29, 1904, for constructing a 
public sewer along the line of the West Side Diteh 
(so-called) including pump pit, sluice gates, gates, 
pump suction and discharge pipes, etc., according to 
the plans and specifications on file at the office of the 
City Engineer. A)l proposals must be made upon 
blanks that will be furnished upon application at the 
office of the Board. By order of the Board. JAMES 
E. KEEGAN, President. L. W. ANDERSON, City 

Engineer. Attest: JNO.C. BROWN, Clerk. 1477 

AIL AND SHERIFF’S RESIDENCE, 

(At Jamestown, N. D.) 
Proposals will be received uutil May 16 by the 
Board of County Commissioners for erecting a jail 
and sher'ff’s residence, cell work in jail, boiler-house 
complete, except boilers, boiler and steam plant. 

ANDREW BLEWETT, County Auditor. 1477 





LTERATIONS TO COLLEGE, 
{At New York. N. Y.] 
Proposals will be received until May 2 by Alrick 
H. Man, Chairman Executive Committee of the col- 
lege at the department of education, for repairs and 

alterations to Normal College buildings. 1477 

FKICERS’ QUARTERS. 

(At Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.) 
Office Constructing Q. M., Burlington, Vt. Sealed 
proposals will be received until April 25, 1904, for 
constructing, heating, plumbing, gaepiping and elec- 
tric wiring of two double sets officers’ quarters, 
constructing, gaspiping and electric wiring of one 
quartermaster’s storehouse and construction of 
one quartermaster’s storehouse and one quarter- 
master’s workshop at Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 
Information furnished on application. CAPTAIN 

T. B. LAMOREUX, Q. M., Burlington, Vt. 1477 


DDITION TO HOSPITAL. 
[At Fort Washington. Md.] 
Office of Constructing Q. M., U.S. Army, Fort Wash- 
ington, Md. Sealed preposals wil) be received at this 
ottice until April 25, 1904, for the construction of 
an addition and alterations to the bospital at Fort 
Washington, Md. Information regarding plans and 
specifications may be obtained at this office, at the 
office of the depot quartermaster, Baltimore, Md., 
and at the office of the depot quartermaster, Phila- 
deipbia, Pa. F. L. DENGLER, constructing Q. M., 
1477 





OAT SHOP. 

[At Bremerton, Wash.| 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 23, 1904 for constructing a three-story 
brick building about 408 by 64 feet at the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash. MORDECAI T, EN- 

DICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1477 


UILDING. 





[At Charleston, S. C.] 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until April 23, 1904, for constructing a two-story 
brick and stee! fireprvof building with one-story wing 
and brick chimney at the navy yard, Charleston, S. C. 
Plane and epecifications will be furnished by the com- 
mandant of the navy yard named upon deposit of $15 
as security for their return. MORDECAI T, ENDI- 
COTT, Chief of Bureau. 1477 
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BIN DIN GCG. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 


litions, as follows: — 


For the Regular Edition - 


“ee “e 


International Edition - 7 - 


. 


Maroon. 
Blue. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 


Tho price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 


ractice will entail an increased charge. 


In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 


lates being mounted upon guards. 


Vo!umes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 


nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 





NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


[ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
| SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
| Drawing Tool:). 


G. G. LEDDER, 
9 Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
— WORKS. 
MORSS & WHYTE, | 

75- “br Cornhill, Boston, Mass. | 


ASBESTOLITH. 


SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
Room 58. 

166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. } 

23 | 

BAIRD’ s HAND- MADE 


SILVER CLASS. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
| 83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


SLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing — 
Broad 


PARKS & ee ...., 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BLue PRINTING 
ous.) 


y tnetes. 
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‘SPAULDING PRINT PAPER co., | 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. | 
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| BUILDINGS TORN DOWN, 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCRETE-STEEL CON- 
STRUCTION. 


‘SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 
| Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- | 
E 





McKAY & WOOLNER, hy 
| 19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 
|WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 

1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 





| ELECTRICAL CONTRACT- | 
ORS. 
ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP-| 


MENT CoO., | 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. | 


FIRE-ESCAPES. | 


‘ae FIRE-ESCAPE & —e 
Re 120 Milk ‘St, Boston, Mass. | 


LAUNDRY DRYING | 
MACHINERY. | 


CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER | 
WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 


~e 
LEATHER BELTING. 


SSHULTZ BELTING CO., 
114 High St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
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MARBLE DEALERS. 
ee | 


COLUMBIAN MARBLE 


QUARRYING CO., 
| (Branch Office.) | 


| 186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





| MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


[MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
} TRUCTION CO., 

| 35 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 
| 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, © 
| _%3 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


- MODELLING AND ORNA- 

| MENTAL PLASTER. 

SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


| ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 





HERBERT FOWLE, ~~ 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
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|ROBEY-FRENCH CO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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LEON E. DADMUN, 
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iE. PERCY OLIVE, 
| 44 Washington St., Boston. 
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|N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
| 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


| PORTABLE OVENS. 


|H. A. JOHNSON & CO 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
Cc. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 
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Park Row Building, New York. 
176 Federal St., Bostea. 


- STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD oanes IRON STALL & 
VANE WORKS, 


53 Elm St., Boston, » Mass. 


STONE CARVING AND mop- 
ELLING. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONES. 


S. H. COUCH CO., 
| 167 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E CRAWLEY & SON, | 
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| Park Row Bidg., "New York. 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following eee 
- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“ Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 
at Recommended to its [Members by 
“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 


was .«e«- eoeeeeeee 


ar ER 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1; 
+ + 1895. 26 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Section 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


* 
SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 
a building contract except as “‘owner.’ 
* 
SECTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal loot 
* 
SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation. 


SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o 
a professional journal. 

® 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SxcTion 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archis 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Sgcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sienal education and render al) possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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What the Critics Say of 


“The Georgian Period” 





** Review of Reviews "' 


‘‘The most interesting of all Ameri- 
can publications in the field of 
architecture.”’ 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Colta Co. 


—$___ 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 





‘* The Nation”’ 


‘‘One of the most important Ameri- 
can works on architecture.”’ 





‘Architectural Review ”’ 
[London] 


‘* This great work.”’ 





** The Builder ’’ 
[London] 


‘* Of great value.”’ 





** Building News’’ 
[London] 


‘‘ Beautifully printed and well: de- 
lineated.”’ 





‘* Jrish Builder’’ 
[Dvblin)| 


‘*Of superior excellence and great 
usefulness.”’ 





*‘Journal of the R. I. B. A.’’ 
{London} 


‘*We can only hope the publishers 
will continue the series.”’ 





“N.Y. Tribune ”’ 


‘‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- 
tive work.”’ 
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monumental, piece of work,’’ 


™ ‘*Grows in interest with every suc- 
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Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry * PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

weight, calls the “Georgian Period’’ ‘‘a fine, evena 





and says that the 
work has been ‘‘well worth doing’? and has been 
‘‘admirably done. 
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